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NBW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lee & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
A PASCINATING SWEDISH NOVEL, 


GOLD AND NAME. 


By Madame MARIE SOPHTE SCHWARTZ. 
Wransiated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Mis Marie A. Brown. 

Svo. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1. 








the first 
it novels, 
&@ reputation 


NEW BOOKS. 
Thé Posts and Poctry of Europe. 


4 New and Revised Edition, just completed, with 

the addition of 150 pages of entirely new matter. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel. imp. 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00. 


The Prose Writers of Germany. 


4 Now and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographical Notiees, and Translations. By FRED- 


by an | BRICK H. EimDGx, D.D. With six portraits on steel. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 


The Prose Writers of America. 
With a Survey of the Intellectual History, Con- 
dition, and Prospects of the Country. By Rurus 
W. GRISWOLD, D. D. New 4nd revised Edition to 
the present time. With a Supplementary Essay on 
the Present Intellectual Condition of the Country. 


. | By Prof. Joun H. DILLINGHAM. With seven por- 


as well as Miss Brown, m 


The Great Book of the Year. 


THE HISTORY OF PARAGUAY. With 
Notes of Personal Observation and Reminiscences 
f Diplemacy under Difficulties. By OHARLES A. 
WASHSBUEN, Commissioner and Minister Resi- 


the of that lit- 
try oq fhe and 
ro sntigees and auch migundaraogg 
ons which 80 diplomatic 
y full detail, Mr. Washbare's 
experiences, are of most in- 
and 3 kind, and show how _ 
ds with S'gront deal ef public ust 
¢2P"Bold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LMS, STLEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


WHAT TO READ, 


HOW TO READ: 


BuING 
Classified Lists of Choice Reading 
With apprepriate Hints and Remarks. 


Adapted to the General Reader, to Subscribers, to 
Lébraries, and to persens intending to collect 
books. Bought down to September, 1670. 

By CHAS. H. MOORE. 

@ne vol.,12mo. Paper covers,50 cents ; cloth, 75 cts. 
Sent free, by mail, on receipt of the price. 


BD. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


90, 92, and 94 Grand St,, New York. 
DR. HOLOOMBE’S NEW WORK. 
Just Issued, | 
THe OTHER LIFE. 
Br Da. W. H. HOLCOMBE, 


Author ot“ Our Children in Eteaven,” “ ‘The Sepes,” 
“In Both Worlds,” etc. 
12me. Extra Oleth, $1.56. 
7 &” For mie by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mall, postage free, on receipt of price, by 
i J.B LIPPINOOTT & 00, Publishers, 
a 7185 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 











traits on steel. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
bev. boards, 96. : 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
*,* Sent by mail upon receipt of price, and for 
sale by all the principal booksellers. 


Recently Published. 
ELEMENTS 


COMPOSITION ANB RETORIC. 


By SIMON KERL, 
Author of “ First Lessons in English Grammar,” 
“Common School Grammar,” and 
“ Comprehensive Grammar.” 
1 Vol., mo. 408 pages. Price $1 2& 


This is a simple, concise, progressive, thorough, 
and practical work on a new plan. It occupies an in- 
termediate position between Common Grammar 
and Higher Rhetoric, and has been commended by 
mary eminent scholars, and critics as the best work 
of the kind now published. 

We shall be pleased to furnish it, free of postage, 
for examination, with a view to introduction, at 
half retail price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., N. ¥. 


(810. HOLIDAY (87). 
BOOKS. 


Messrs. ANSON D. ¥. RANDOLPH & 00. invite 
attion to their Selection of Books, in the vartous depart- 
ments of Literature, Suitable for presentation at the 
Holiday Season. 

‘Their selection embraces al the new deswes of the 
American and English Publishers, including the 


illustrated, 
Religious, 
Standard, 
Ane 








Juvenile Publications, 


many of them in Ane bindings, prepared expressly for 
thetr retatl Sales. 


Catalogues will be furnished on application. 





ewsmen have it. 


3 @ year. ‘ 
5. B. WELLS, Publisher, 99 Breadwar, N. Y. 


Illustrated Juvenile Books. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


1770. Beethoven's Birthday. 1870. 


oc - “In Teme - Pert Yoh $00. ae. 
KATHIR'S THRER WISHBS. 
KATIB’'S AUNT RUPH. 
KATIWS SUMMER AT OBDARWOOD. 


In Time fer Christmas. 
WEDNESDAY, Deo. 29. 


peice Seri MaDe at 
"Er Feng omen gered Pere 


$1.3. 
the Prairie, 


LITTLE PIBOBS FOR 
volume of for 
Miss 8. B. Priest. timo. 


™ Sold by all Boeksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 





DE WITT C. LENT & CO.., 
‘451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFFER A STOOK OF 


Dlustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 
Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, &e., &o., 
Suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS, at Low Prices. 


NEW BOOKS! 


*“PLaDT WORDS FROM TRUTHFUL 
JAMES.” 


POEMS. 


By Beer Hawrs, author ef “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” &c. lvol. i6mo. Bevelled boards, $1.50. 
This volume contains the famous pieces, ~ Jim,” 

“Plain Language from Truthful James,” “ Dow's 

Fiat,” and others, in dialect which have attracted 

universal attention and secured a higher degree ef 

popular favor than any similar pooms ever before 
published in this country. Besides these are “Poems 
from 1860 to 1868, many of them inspired by incidents 
of the War; some remarkable Parodies; and other 

Poems, like “ Dickensin Oamp,” “What the En- 

gines Said,” which indicate the vigor and variety of 

Mr. Harte’s poetic genius. 

I. LAWRENCE’S ADVENTURES 

Among the Ice-Cutters, Glass-Makers, Coal-Miners. 
Iron-Men and Ship-builders. By. J. T. Trow- 
BRIDGS. 1 vol. 2mo. Copiously illustrated. $1.50. 
This is one of the best kind of books for young 

Persons‘ giving a great amount of information in 

the clear and entertaining style of which Mr. Trow- 

bridge’s stories are noted. A copious index has 
been added to the volume to enable readers to find 
easily the many curious facts and processes which 
the book describes. 

*s* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on 
receipt ofprice, by the Publishers. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Tue Oren Door. 
LIGHT & 
The Way? LIBERTY. 
OPEN 
aux: COMMUNION. 
By REV. J. HYATT SMITH. 
ton, ‘Price $18. Publlahes by “OR OTE watt 
T. E. PERKINS, 
16 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 




















New Holiday Books. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TABPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


: SEECHER’S MORNING AND EVEN'NG 


EXERCISES. Morning and Evening Dove- 
tional Exercises : selected from.the Published 
and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Edited by Lyman Azsort, 
Author of “* Jesus of Nazareth," “Old Testa- 
ment Shadows," &c. Grown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 2 Book of. Sup- 
port and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jou 
SraxvorD Hemx, B. D. Printed from large type 
on toned papér, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURAL- 
1ST. By Loocren Biarr. Edited and adapted 
by Parker Guimons. With i117 Hlustrations. 


12mo, Gloth, $1 7%. 


by} DU CHAILLU’S APINCG! MINCDOM, My 


Apingi Kingdom : with Life in the Great Sahara, 
and Sketches of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, 
&. By Pauw DuCsaniv,Anthore “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa," “Stories of the 
Gorilla Country,” ‘“* Ashango Land,”’ *“‘ Wild Life 
Under the Equator," &c. With numerous Il'us- 


trations. 12mo, Cloth, §1 75. 


PUSS-CATMEW, snd other New Fairy Stories 
for my Children. By E. H. Kyazcusuri-Hv- 
eumsezn, M.P. IMustrated, 12mo, Cloth. $1 2% 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS KIV. History ef Lonis 
XIV. By Jouw 8. 0. Annorr, Author of “ The 


History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French 
Bevolation,” &¢. With Mustrations. 16mo, 


@loth, $1-20. (Uniform with Abbott's Mustrated 
isiories.) 


ALse, 


FRESH SUPPLIES READY 
GF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOK’ 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Llastrated 
12 mo, Cloth, $8 00; Gilt Rdges, $2 59. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Biasimated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 76; Gilt Kdges, $2 25. 


She, 78 & JOHN S. C. ABBOTT'S ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORIES +» SERIES OF JU- 
VENILE BOOKS. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZAR- 
ETH, Llustrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT SHADOWS, Hlustrated, $3 00. 


GREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. [Illus ated. Crown, 6vo, Cloth §2 66 


BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 1I- 
lastrated. 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Hlustrated. 6vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, Fall Morocco, $40 @0. 


Hius- 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Elegantly Ilustra- 
ted, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 
a” Hanpze & Baorazns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United aeates, on receipt of the price. 


_ EP Por a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, eee Hanrsr's CaraLogus, which may be 
odtaincd gratuitously on application, or wil be sent 
by mati on receipt of five conts. 


EVERY MOTHER 
and ni! » 


a 





INTERNATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


128 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, BI. 


$100,000 
Bepesited with the State Breasurer of Bitnets as 
security to Policy-Helders. . 


All Pelicies Nen-Forfetting and ae restrictions 
travel. 








OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE 


‘FOR 1871 
(‘OUR BOYS AND GIRLS’: 
Will be issued in Monthly Parts only | 
enables the Pablishers to give More Oea- 
tinned Stories, INustrations, Editorial Patks 
and Declamations, General Information 


Dialogues 

Fan and Head-Work, than before, and surpass ia 
quantity, quality, and variety, all other Juveniie 
Magazines. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


OONTENTS : 
Cringte and Crose-Tree ; 
@r the Sea Swashes of a Sailor. Ohaps. 1 ted 
@liver Optic. With Two » 
Henry L. Stephens. 


Chasing Echoes. 
APeoem. . , . By Allee Gacy. 


Winter. 
APeom. . . . By Mary N. Prescott. 
The Doctor’s Daughter. 
By Sephiec May. (Ohaps.iand?.) With an Miustes- 
tion by Miss L. 8. Humphrey. 


The Spark of Genius j 
Or, the Cellege Life of James Trafton, by Mijeh 
Kellogg. (Chaps. ited.) Witham Mias- ’ 
tration by G. G. White. 


Boundaries. 
By Willard Small. 


A Christmas Adventure. 
. By - 
‘Keeping a Diary. 
By Gertrude. 
The Goiden 


Age. 
A Pable ia Verse, by Samuel Burnham. Wh & 
full-page Lllustration. 


Frontier Sketches. 
By. Dr. 0. H. Pearson. The Dooren the Reet, 


Tales of Ancient Days. 
By Oarl Oarson. Penelope, or the Faithful Wie, 


— Battie of the Pegs. 
Biustrated Game, by Edward 8. Morse. With Meven 
Lilustrations. 


Window Cardening. 
By Aunt Sophie. 


A Cainibtinns cheat We Geaean it tenes, Arranged 
as an entertaiament from Dickens’ 
“ Christmas Story.” . 


The Orator,_ 
The Old and New Year. By Tennyson. Copperdeié’s 
Gelden Bules. By Dickens. 
Pigeon-Hole Papers. (A Now Department) 
Head-Work. 
Our Letter Bag. 
_ Editoriafe. 


Music. 

AOhristmas Oarol. By Jessica. (Words and Music 
written for Oliver Optic’s Magasine.) 
Three Full-Page Illustrations of Ohristmas Books. 
canis, in apvasen, 

Single Subscription, One Year, $2.50, Single Copies 
% Ocnts. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostom. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmea. 


Any Boy or Girl whe will write tothe Pub- 
Kshors, shall rocewe a Uspy of the Januery wn 





bor by Mai, free. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














Hymn 84. 


Durer. Tenor & Soprano. 





LOWELL. 7s. 


Piymouth 
J.P.H ls a weekly pamphict, var ig. trom 16 to 04 
con on 
ELLINwooD's ver Bees srthe ‘of the 
=. Weegee Sermons. 
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How he 


left the realms 
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Filled our minds with 
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[From the QuaRTET AnD Cuorvs Cuorr, by J. R. Holbrook, published by A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


te For Musical Notes, see page 416*. a4 





Publishers’ Department. 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the 
CumistiAn Union at. the expiration of the year, or 
of the time for which it is paid, so that if you wish 
be hope it, it would be well to renew your sub- 

iption at least one week before the time expires. 
——- ~-- 
Look at the Figures! 

Thére are two ways of serving subscribers for 
@ paper : one is to send and keep sending the paper 
as provided for by law, “until all arrearages are 
paid”: the other is, to have no arrearages, by 
requiring pay in advance and stopping the paper 
. with the expiration of the time subscribed for. 








olen a ae ee as it allows — 


bill to be run up against thoughtless parties, 

‘orget to stop it, and who are legally liable for its 
parent but it often results in bad feeling and 
annoyance, and almost always in complication and 
irregularity. 

The second is to the interest of both paper and sub- 
scriber : as by itthe paper has no bad subscriptions— 

no “rotten list,” as it is called,—and the subscriber 
pet rms to take'a paper which he happen 
to’ forget to stop if he don’t want it. le if he 
does want it, he will take the trouble to say se. 

The Publishers of the Curistran UNION have 
concluded to adopt the second course, and will stop 
all subscriptions ‘which expire with this number, 
Dea. 311870, and are not renewed before Jan. 1, 1871. 
Therefore, look at the figures on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address, The date 
there shows the expiration of your subscription. .If 
you want Sen snomnntenrens Bees chant panes 
renewal, with $3. 

Marshall’s Creat Engraving. 


If you want MARSHALL’s superb engraving of 


“ WasHineton,” send, in addition to your own re] ' 


pte bese geese yond tha a 
and both you and the new subscriber will receive a 
copy of this great art-work. If you want one of the 
beautiful ‘“‘ India Proofs’’ of this picture (value $10), 
send five new subscriptions, and your own renewal, 
with the money ($18 in all). If you want one of the 
rare “Artist Proofs,’ the first impressions taken 
from the plate, before lettering, and authenticated 


upon them, (value $20), send, with your own re- 
newal, ten new subscriptions, with the money, ($33 


in all). 
Save Your Money. 

Or, you may desire to take Peg of our well 
arranged and very desirable clubbing list, to get the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and some other periodical w- 
gether, at_a lower rate than you could get them 
separately. Look it over. 

Renew in Time! 

Any way, do not delay your renewal. We have 
tried to have the CHRISTIAN UNION grow in excel- 
lence, as it has grown in popularity and wonder- 
fully increased in circulation, having in one short 
year attained a circulation larger than that of any 
one of all the other American religious journals save 
one, thatone being over twenty ove yearsold. We be- 
lieve the paper has escamily imecenee ; many of its 
readers take the trouble say so and to write so. 
One of the most common remarks is: ‘‘ The Vays 
TIAN Union is the only — I read through ; 
no waste matter, no stuffing and padding ‘in ‘ite 

to furnish all that our increasin onteye we Ay 

bers will let us afford, and spare no ing t that 
we ean think of; while otir editorial’ co-laborers 
are cheered ‘such remarks as this from the 
om certainly an im ial and competent critie, 
the paper “ Not only the ablest and best, 
ae as we he ag 6 pw the most popular of Ameri- | 
suites all events it y safe to predict 
that it will have, if it has not already, preter, in- 


ae mal any other religious paper in the 
coun: 
We Notify our readers that 

S subectintions ee hs peat ee but we 
honestly and earnéetly-Ask chem to Renew. We 

have undertaken a great enterprise which has thus 

far been wi ccess: W 

make free 


er” - Renew in time ! 3 


Club. Rates, ete. 


OuR TERMS “a 














1871, 





by the autograph of the engraver-artisat written 







CLUBBINC. 
That publisher did a wise and useful thing who 
first thought of “clubbing” his periodical with some 


subscriber might get the two at little more than the 
cost of one. It was a thing quickly appreciated by 
the publie who were benefitted by it, and by other 
publishers who saw how popular it was. And now 
pretty much any two periodicals one wishes can be 
had by application to the publisher of either, at 
very low rates. 


special, Clubbing list. The special list. includes 
those. of whose merits we can particularly speak 
and which have given us specially low terms; tlie 
general list, those which we consider gerierally de- 
sirable, and on which we have simply the ordinary 
| terms among publishers. 
We offer then, specially, these: 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight- weekly ted yo Riya a 
— f: dsomely rated, careful 
> and attractive in its 

writers. known aro 
country, tn © emb topi real pars eee to 
the mature as weil as e youthful mind: 
py ees biication, “ain the most 

or 

in this 


prokatiods ra hele 


weekl the young 
MARSHALL'S “"Wash-~ 


not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 
Our Seven Churches. 


We have what we may call our general. and cur | 


This is a Vv clever and a vi reins 
Vv noble little book by Rev. Thomas K. x 

of N.Y. It consists of t lectures, origi- 
nally delivered as ex 


EA 


many 
tage of having always been not only “up with the 
times,”’ but a little in advance. Its popularity shows 
the and brains. 


other one, both making some discount, so that a| . 


popular | Magazin 


! Rave been 


Jcriptions, with $6.00, to the Curist1AN UNION 
MARSHALL’S “Washington. ”) Both offers to 
not now subscribers to 


lh one sermon of the — 
together with the Prayers before and 
(which were ed at the earnest re- 
many), and indication of the Scri 


sung ym 


So a Bag ay 


Year Free to an 


CHRISTIAN UNION, with ye “ Wash- 
$3.00) for one 
pit for one 
one who will send us two new sub- 
yh med for the Curist1AN Union (with 


). 





result of enterprise 


Pm: A ae on ale = Marshall's « Wash- 
Peonthly, ($3.00), for one’ year (to re eh $6.00), for 
Five s;or the Phreno ioaleal Journal for Ba 


year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 


{rove 


the Phrenological Jownat. 


Lecture-Room Talke. 


This is @ series of familiar discourses on themes of 
a experience b 
on: 


Henry WARD BEECHER, 
sae gy | reported by T. J. Exiinwoon.. B- 
th a fine steel portrait of Mr. Brecuur. 











“The qualities which have made Mr. Beecher the most popular 
pulpit orator in the country, are nowhere more conspicuous than 
in thése informal “talks.” & His broad humenity and essential 
kin@liness7}of heart, bis strong common sense, his hatred of 
shams and meanness, his religious zeal, his quick and uncen- 
trollable sense of the ridiculous, his astonishing ccmmandé of 
langurge and of illustration, and his acuteness in reaching the 
vital points of a subject are all displayed.” t 

We will send a copy of this book to any one whe 
will send us TWO new subscriptions, with $6, for 
the Curist1an UNION. 

The American Woman’s Home 

Is a book of which the - have sold scores 
a. thousands of copies. It is one of the most popa- 
lar home books omer rr bns a book of 500 
embellished profusely Ne an of 
Homes, Working Plans p ny he lding; cuts of m- 
numerable practical bape Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations ic cng ee of 
the Principles of Physiology, Ventilation, H 


&e., &., besides two liepage Di Hees mal an 
an exquisite engraved Title-Page. e whole 
liantly printed on excellent paper, and bound in 


el t, substantial and pot a rr le. The 
author’ are CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIST 

Dancap Stowsz. The Ff says: 

“It ts a book with more substantial merit and less pretention then 

any we have seen for along time. Its title page describes it as ‘sa 

guide to the formation and maintenance of economical, health- 

ful, beautiful, and Christian homes;’ and its contexts, amply 

vindicate its right to claim this character.” 

And the N. Y. Tribune says: 

“ Almosf every small every day perplexity finds its help and 

answer here, and it is a book which, to country readers at least, must 


Aud 


prove 

small every day Be ok finds its help and 

answer ey pater book which, to country 
Wewill mail, dre of porta tage, cop of this admir- 

able book (Pri y one who will send ms 


two new eettiogs: with, $6, for the 
Unton (with MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON’’). 





Ceneral Clubbing Rates. 


We will send any of the undermentioned periodicals with Tam 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearatthe rates below’ 






Price 
MONTHLIBS. ' Singly - 
Christian Union and Harper’s ae oe eeseoeresegs $6 % $i 00 
Dé 4: wi 3. Hee OOORRA. 4S. 26k .5545.6.% $B 700 
Do ibner’s & 600 
Do eae - 65 70 
Do Our Young Folks....... 47 5 
Do 420 400 
Do 47 4 
De 50 6 
Do s@B 900 
De 42 48 
De 
Be oe 
Do ] 
Do 
De un 
Do @ 
Do z 
Do f 
Do +3 
Do 
Do ation 80 
Do Evyangelist....... ereerepepeunirrens, 5 oe 





Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Rew,New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Phrenologicail Journal. 


The January. number of this best of Family 
es is cne of peculiar interest to every 

the Curist1An Unton, for besides the 
usual amount of most instructive in 


and 
strikiog § contains a Acne sketch with a m 
To-Da e——- we have 


“Tux BEECHERS OF 

Henry Ward Beecher, 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Catherine E., Edward 

and Thomas K. Beecher; as we have said this must 

be an ingerenng num to ev reader of this 

likenesses are, we bel ot 0A. better than 

Sonn! Saaeneaa to the re, and the 

sketehes are both accurate =< cose ay Besides 

this we would mention of H. B. 

CuaAFLIN, the eminent ck te, of this eity. The 

January ‘number promises to sustain well the repu- 

tation w! tee journal has horde in the past. It 

over the most,of es 5 it 

number. now is is 
ELLS, gage 











——$_ 


Wanted Ladies or Gent men—in every 





send a copy of 
send us ONE new hare with $3, | 
for the Cristian Unron (with MAnRsHALL’s | 
“ WASHINGTON”’). 





; to any one} 








‘oman api her 


vies, tiga le be eet 


.F, Sena Fy Publisher, 51 Liberty 
P. 6., 


Box 2882 








Dec. 31, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


401 








MUSIC. 
Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 57 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS THE GREAT Bask every Sat- 
urday f. 4to5 P.M. at 


Mr. JOHN P. MORCAN, naeibieal. 
of New York. 


CHAS. H. WERNER, Violoncellist. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 31. 
Admission % Cts. Ten Tickets, $100. 











SAMPLE NUMBERS OF THE 


‘SILVER TONGUE” 
MAGAZINE 


WILL BE SENT 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
BY 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


143, 145, & 147 East 23d &t., 
NEW YORK. 


G@®” Please forward them your address. 


THE SILVER TONCUE 


AND 


-ORGANIST’S REPERTORY. 


The Cheapest Musical Monthly extant. 

The Choicest Miscellany. 

The Magazine of Finest Organ Music. 

The most Entertaining and Instructive Periodical. 


The “SILVER TONGUE” will suit all Organ 
players. 


The “SILVER TONGUE” will ‘suit the family 
circle. 


The “SILVER TONGUE” will suit the choir. 


The “SILVER TONGUE” will suit the singing 
school. 


The “SILVER TONGUB” will suit all lovers of 
good Reading and good Music. 
The “SILVER TONGUB” costs but 50 cents a 


year. 
The Music in a single number of the 
“SILVER TONGUE” 


18s WORTH 


The Price of an Annual Volume. 


t@” Subscribe tor the “Silver Tongue.’’ 





New Church Music Book ! 
Tue True Cuore. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 
Contains §,i5i viele of Der and fresh 


Contains asgarauanmagesre 
Contains ™ultitudes of 


easy “yg Cho- 

Glees, and eas: thems 

for Singing” Schools "and Social 
Singing ! 


“The Musical rds of 


Wo m- 
mand,” and Method of Tra 
Choruses. 


ing 

Contains 3 er Classical Choruses trom the 
in fact, all 

Contains, {2,ts¢t.0l) that is needed to make 
successful. 


Contains 


af you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
bovk in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.50. Per dozen, $18.50. Send $1.00 for a 
specimen copy to the publishers, 


.J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rey. Alfred Taylor. 
This Book has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 

It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing. 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N.Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 


Musical Literature. 


Beethoven Letters, 1790-1826, cloth 
Life of Beethoven, (Schindler), Edited by 


Life of Chopin. By Lisst. Cloth 








| reese 
fetaaraicbon ete v 


Sunday-Schoo!l Music. 
YOU WILL FIND THE 
LATEST, PUREST, AND BEST 
SAORED: & SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIO 


At the Rooms of 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


NEW HALLOWEDBONGS.—Thisnew 
work is admirably adapted in size for use asa 
Sacred Song Book m.Prayer Meetings, Mission 
Churches, and Sabbath Schools, and contains all the 
best old and new tunesand hymns. 320 pages; mus- 
lin covers; 50 cents per copy. 
INGING ANNUAL, 1870.—This book 
contains only new and original music and 
words. A new volume will be issued each year in 
the same form and at the same price. “Séatter 
Seeds of Kindness,” “Buds of Promise,” “Jesus 
Welcomes All,” are among the contents for this 
year. 64 pages; flexible covers ; 20 cts. per copy, $15 
per hundred. 
kare: SINGING PEOPLE will appear 
in monthly form and illuminated cover, Jan. 
1st, 1871, with a rich table of contents on the subject 
of Congregational Singing, Musical Literature, &c., 
&c. Subscription terms, $1 per annum. Address 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Christian Praise: 
HYMNS AND TUNES 
For Public Worship, with an Introduction, 
By the Rev: R. D. Hitchoook, D.D., 


of the Union Theo. Sem., N. ¥. 

In his introduction, Dr. Hitchcock says: 

“Years of labor have beén expended upon the 
re eye eh work of ~°4 compilers, one a cler- 
a for yours the other 
id for re sucess- 
a aie 

m e gO =f e, 

cause 37 have. eS! z entertain 6, £9 30eR which un- 

ba, i happy now to see them so 

eae eee fee, fae dow is eee’ well bound, 

ie bape 3 a1 $12 per dozen. Sin- 

fle c pies nailed for for bot, sent post-paid on 
of $1.25. 

F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 


459 Breome Street, N. Y. 
+ Pg for sale, alithe popular 


NEW AND OLD, 
capectally thoge of the Inte I. B is 


solicited and promptly 
ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 


NEW 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Although BRIGHT JEWELS is comparatively 6 
new book, and has proved to be oneof the most 
popular works éver issued by us—more than 300,000 
copies having been sold since its publication—yet we 
are urgently pressed to bring out“ something new.” 
To meet this demand, we beg leave to announce 
that we havea work in preparation by Rev. ROBERT 
Lowry and W. H. DOANE, who are now conceded 
to be the most popular writers of Sunday school 
musicin this country. It is confidently believed 
that this work will surpass any of its predecessors. 
It will be issued early in the Spring, and will be of 
the popular size and shape. Later {notice will be 
given when we are ready to receive orders. 

BICLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 Broome Street, New York, 
Publishers of “Bright Jewels,” “Songs of Devo- 
* tion,” “Fresh Laurels,” “Bradbury Trio,” etc. 


TO ALL SINGERS. 


HOLBROOK’S 


QUARTET AND CHORUS 
CHOIR. 


Original Pieces, and New Arrangements of 
Popular and Classical Sacred Music, 
BY THE MUSICAL EDITOR OF 
SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


, with full 
LA ane Hn description and 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
1tl & 113 William St,, New York. 


35,000 Already Sold. 


Every mail brings an Armful of orders for sample 
Copies; for Dozens and Hundreds of the 


SILVER SONG, 


And we are literally inundated with orders from 
every State inthe Union. Orders are being filled in 
rotation at the following low prices: 


opr Covers. 

One . PerHundred. 

$0 $26 00. 
Single copies sent by mail. Postage paid upon re- 

ceipt of price. Address, 

WwW. W. WHITNEY, 


Ill Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 





Who 
Music 











Board Covers. 
OneCopy. Per Hundred. 
0 $50 WO. 





Life of Handel, By Schoeleher. Cloth.... 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. By Hen- 

OBL, GROW. .odcccinosesesdesesessbabdsceesdcede. 1 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. Cloth.. 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. 2 vols. Cl., each, 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. Cloth.. 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. Cloth 
History of Music. By Ritter. Cloth.. 
Polko’s Musical Sketches, Cloth 

Bound uniformly in Cloth. Sent postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSOW & CO., New York. 


ESSRS D. LOTHROP & GCO., Boston, 
A ouch chien Monee a at Sunday-Schon S 
Books. Catalogues sent by mail i i 





BELLS. 
piri a nen 
ge ae forest, a ie A ah 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


MENEELY'S BELL FOUNDERY 


te TROY, N. Ag 








See ee aan 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


|@EO. STECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, 
Square, 


AND 


Upright 
PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 


These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instrumen‘s are now offered Twenty per 
Cent. lower than foriuerly. 
Special attention is called to their 
NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


Itis pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FEOT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited tocall and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK’S HALL, 


No. 141 Eighth St., 
Between Broadway and 4th Av. 





THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALLED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 


Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, ae 


bat Bec A 
| => hha 





, in every partot the country, and of all all denom- 


Represented in New York by 

JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, I Ferry St. 

A GREAT OFFER Y! 
HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 


or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 








Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


a riees, for cash. mises, for ale or T. 
DA a eas es == eir 





TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy te Foundry 

Trey: a * Ghiureh Acadeuy, Super: 

Bind pes and made to order. 

of my cane Bell yon} pper e and — rable 

over ferret Y 

ba ed sent free upon appli- 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. ¥. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Sapa teat tees we gules of Gearch, cad- 


ios — a al 
Sennen mnt free. 


mace | Manner and fully warrantag: Bana LY, Troy,N 











S250 petri pm titars 


free. Address 8. 





The Favorite German Author 


IN 


s 5 , . o 
Littell’s Living Age. 
The New-York Evening Post of Dec. 7, referring to 
the recent announcement by the publishers of The 
Living Age, says,— 
«* parked, feature of fhe forthcoming volume 
of Littell’s Li ge will be the pyelionice of a 
new serial story, translated from the G of 
Fritz Reuter, and bearing the etitie, “* Seedtim 
Harvest; or, ‘During my PS eeship.” Reuter’ 
gertes are FB —e PUDewtach, a ban on 4 
wide p popularity, ‘2 spparently downb fort it mong f he 
a classed of of German wha’ bert Burns 4 
the ye dialect among the more saiesa 
circles of England. 


A review of Reuter’s works, in the same paper, 
says.— 


“Frits Reuter is one of the m pular writers 
n Germany. oMihe 6 arm dy! ont ht 


is stories lies 
- their slmplictiy and exq i. 


ruth to Nature. 
ne has the “ lovin 


~ Aaa ‘Carlyle tells us 
is the secret of pF cages uter is not graphic 
merely, he is pho 


togra s characters im- 

press one so forcibly ort their reality that _one 

need not be told they are ‘portraits from a life. Even 

Fe Oe eee a ae eencag che best 
ren Pp one 

of Reuter’s S moxigns exhibiting nis: turn for the pa- 

thetic as well as for the humorous.” 


The New-York Independent of Dec. 8 says,— 


“ Reuter’s stories and poems are é: 
ular among his countrymen: 
ao sim ple a and charm 

neations ~< character. 
himo vane path os + they ont + ©. A German 


critic re 
to 9 that ae 


ture analom 
ing. The Ley 

treated wi 

which win, 1 pos cunbetlon, Sat 
the artist 

The tale in question, one of his best and most im- 

portant works, gives its readers, with ite other en- 
tertainment and profit, a charming acquaintance 
with the quaint, interesting Platt-Deutsch people. 
_ The undersigned will begin the publication of the 
translation in the first number of The Léving Age for 
1871, and continue it from week to week until it is 
finished. 

THE Livine AGE for 1871 will also contatn serial 
stories by GEORGE MACDONALD and other 
distinguished English authors, together with the 
usual amount (unequalied by any other periodicall) 
of the best literary and scientific matter of the day. 
@ The last two numbers of 1870, containing the be- 
ginning of GEORGE MACDONALD’S story 
will be sent gratis to all new subscribers for 1871. 


The Living Age 


Is issued every Saturday, giving fifty-two numbers 
of sixty-four pages each, or more than 


Three Th Octavo pages 


of Treading-mattery early; and is the only compila- 
tion that presents, with a satisfactory complete- 
ness as well as freshness, the best Hasays, Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Sotentific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign] Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

The Nation, N.Y., pronounces it,— 

“ The best of all our eclectic publications.” 

The Phila. Press says,— 

“Frankly speaking, we averthat ‘The Living 
Age’ has no equal in any country.” 

The Chicago (September, 1870), says,— 

“ Every weekly number of ‘ Littell’s Living Age’ 
nowadays, is equal to a first-class monthly. For 
solid merit, it is the cheapest magazine in the 
land.” 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, freeof postage. 
An extra tcopy sent gratis to any one getting upa 
Club of five New Subscribers. Address, 


e and 


bjeete are 
Sten for 


a Th hL ) 





Appleton’s Journal. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


—_ 


BECIN THE NEW YEAR 
BY 

SUBSCRIBING FOR 
The Best Weekly, 
The Cheapest Weekly,\ 
The Best IUustrated Weekly, 
Containing the Best Stories, 
The Best Literary Matter, 


COMBINING 


Information and Entertainment. 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN, 
ONLY TEN CENTS, 


AND TRY IT. 


Subscrive for Three Mouths, only $1, 


A FURTHER TRIAL. 


ee Subscribe for One Year, $4 


And get Two Months Gratis. ; 
It is beautifully printed. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


90, 92, & 94 Grand St., New York- 
New Books Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


Ho. 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
The Sunshine Series. 


By H. N. W. B. Sit volumes. Illustrated. i8mo 
$3. The volumes of this series are: 


HONEYSUCELE COTTAGE, 
THE LITTLE FLO 
THE LOAD OF CHIPS, 
TONY AND HIS HARP, 
TIMMY TOP-BOOTS, 
SOPHIA AND THE GIPSYS 


This is an entirely new series of books by one o° 
the best writers of Juvenile Books. They are put 
up in a neat box, and will be found excellent for the 
Sabbath-School Library or the Family Circle. Pa- 
rents can find no better set of books to place in the 
hands of children. The works of this author are of 
the highest order, and such as can safely be read by 
any one. : 





AMY GARNETI. 
16mo. lustrated. $1.25. 


This story of one who made great efforts for her 
own support will deeply interest those who read it, 
both Girls and Boys. The girls will all to know 
about Amy and ,and the boys of and 
Abel. Do not to get it for the children. 


JOE AND THE HOWARDS. 


1émo. Llustrated. $1.25. 


The excellence of this book isnot surpassed. The 
information it contains, written in such @ manner as 
to interest children, is'valuable, and will be lasting 


A. F. GRAVES, Boston. 





LITTELL & GAY. Bost 


The Best Home and Foreign Literature at 
Olub Prices. 


For Ten Dollars, LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, weekly, 
and either one of the Periodicals named below, will 
be sent to one address for one year: viz.," 

‘Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar.’ ‘ The 
Atlantic Monthly,’ ‘ Lippineott’s Monthly,’ ‘ The 
Galaxy,’ Old and New, or ‘Appleton’s Journal’ 
(weekly); or, for $8.50, ‘The Living Age’ and ‘Our 
Young Folks.’ Address as above. 





THE 
BAPTIST UNION, 


A NEW EIGHT-PAGH 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
Full of VIGOR and INTEREST, 


ADVOCATING 
a 


Union among Baptists, Church | 
and Liberty at the Lord's 
(Every Baptist iFamily should 
Read it. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW!! 


Terms Only $2 a Year in Advance. 


gample Coptqpasnt #res, Abares ee OY 
THE BAPTIST UNION, 
37 Park Row, New York, 
Or 15 Shepard Building, Chicago, Dl. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Among all the good Books for old and young, what 
is there better than ASOPS FABLES? Get the 
People’s Pictorial Edition, only $1. For one of the 
best Poems,get POPE’S ESSA Y ON MAN, withinotes 
and illustrations, very fine; $1. Cheap edition, 0 
cts. A most useful book is HOW TO. WRITE, 
TALK, BEHAVE, AND DO BUSINESS ; $2.25. A 
very entertaining aad instructive work is NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY, with 1,000 illustrations which 
teaches one how to read character by the features ; 
$5, $8; or $10, according to styles of binding. A good 
book for young men who wish to become public 





} speakers, is ORATORY, Sacred and Secular, with a 


Chairman’s Guide, etc.; $1.50. All young men and 
women will be delighted with WEDLOCK ; or, the 
Right Relation of the Sexes,.$1.60 or $2; and with 
LIFE AT HOME, in which the duties of Husbands, 
Wives, Brothers and Sisters, are clearly indiated; 
$1.50 or $2...Clergymen need the EMPHATIC DIA- 
GLOTT, The New Testament, in Greek and English, 


'Yy. | 4, or $5, and MAN in GENESIS and in GEOLOGY, 


$i. So here is something for old and young, rich 
and poor. And the books will be sent post paid, 
a R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 





” | way. eo 





VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. ; 


THE First EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND copies of VICK’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL 
GUIDE, is published and ready to send out—100 
pages, and an Engraving of almost every desirable 
Flewer and Vegetable. Itiselegantly printed on 
fine ‘tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred 
fine Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
Mshed, in all other respocts similar to the English. 
Sent free to ali my customers of 1870, as rapidly a 
possible, without application. Sent to all others 
who order them for TEN CENTS, which is not half 
the cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author oan on 


EVERY ‘DAY. 


A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* BVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he desired to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly 
purposefin the book which gives it its marked 
character. * * * Of the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 


young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.”—From the 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


CMAPERE WSEETORE 


35,672 Seeuee Juvenile Books 
11672 Sent 








nase th, 


. Books 
57,625 Boske hve Pio 


25,842 Family Bi - 


bet. Nassau and 
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S OF LIF 


AND 
WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL, 
2s an otigthal paper, published monthly, in quarto form of sixteen pages, on fine.paper, with tinted cove 

EDITED BY 

MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 
ASSISTED BY 

JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 
Physician-in-Ohief of Our Home, 


And an able Corps of Assistants and Contributors. 


The Journal treats of all subjects relating to Life 


fand Health, and embodies the experience of twenty years’ practice by its editors at the head of the 


Largest Hygienic Institution in America. 
The aim of this Journal is to 


to advocate and commend to the people improved ways of living, by which 


‘individual, family and general social life may be made to put on morebeneficial, satisfactory, and beauti- 
;Tul forms than Teaeeseah prevail. It teaches how to live healthfully and to make health the basis fo 
the growth and development of symmetrical character. Some of the leading topics are: 


Care of the Sick Room, 
‘ursing 


entila 
swers fromCorrespondents. 
& Discases and their treatment with- 
out Medicine. 


Continued Stortes, 

Letters, 

The best kinds of Food and how to Pre- 
re Them, 


Lechures om General 


Principles, 
Runtind ee of Life on the Hill- 


Butlaing of Houses, 


ng of Houses, 
Sasurah 
Woman's Rights and Responsibilities, etc. 





The Woman’s Health Journal is the special organ through which Dr. Jackson earnestly and ably ad- 
vocates his advanced views of the necessity of improved conditions of living for women in order that 
they may enjoy a greater degree of health and strength than prevails among women at present, and may 


have healthy children. 
TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance. Most 
clubs. 


liberal and valuable Premiums given to agents fo 


Specimen Copies sent free on receipt of Stamp to pay Postage. 


fiend for a copy, and circular of our Health Publications. 


AUSTIN, 


Address, 
JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 





THE BEST AMERIOAN MAGAZINE. 


THE GALAXY. 


160 Pages of the Choicest Reading Matter 
for 35 Cents. 


THE JANUARY No. 
NOW READY, 
Containing Great Attractions. 


SECRETARY WELLES’S 


Article on 
‘* Fort Pickens.”’ 


“Types of American Beauty,” 


By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
With the Picture of a New York beauty. 


Mrs. Edward's New Story begun. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY'S Article on “ Thiers.” 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT 
ow 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
Picture of King William, and Ten Pages of 
Humor, 
“7,ADY JUDITH,” and “ OVERLAND,” contin- 
ued. 
GHORT STORIES, and SKETCHES, and'the regular 


Departments of CURRENT LITERATURE, 
DRIFTWOOD, and the NEBULA. 


All for 35 Cents per Number. 

Subscription price $4 per year. LAberal Clubbing 

Terma with other periodicals. 
Send for Prospectus. ‘ 
Mow is the Time to Subseribe for the New 
Year. 

Address 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. 


The Best Children’s Paper! 


Biegantly prated im Ot Colors: 
FULL OF HANYSOME PICTURES, 
Good Stories, 

And everything to interest Little 


CHILD 


AT Only 50 Crs. a Year. 


Hi ME, | Phe yoy t punpeme = yn 
Address, 
CHILD AT HO 


164 Tremont St., 











FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


£2” New subscribers will get the last too mumbers of 
year (1870) FREE by subscribing NOW. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 


Street, Boston, 





Sees HOUSEHOLD ees gat 
a eiaeeeee 
feline. mcs 


inoue ¢ Feng 8. WOOD, Newburg, N. Y. 








 HALL’S 
Journal of Health. 


Some of the topics of the JANUARY number will 
be 


MENTAL AND MORAL FORCE. 

A DOMESTIO SECRET. 

CARBOLIO ACID. 

MANAGEMENT OF THS VOICE. 

LUCK AND LOTTERIES. 

POPULATION OF AMERICAN CITIZS. 
EMINENT CLERGYMEN. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS. 

PIES, PUDDINGS. 4ND PASTRIES. 

This Journal, which has been successfully pub- 
lished by the Editor, W. W. HALL, M.D,, for the 
past Seventeen Years, will hereafter be published by 
the undersigned, who hope to increase ite ciroula- 
tion, and thus enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 

All the articles are upon FRESH ond ORIGINAL 


TOPICS of vital importance to the weli-being of 
every man, woman and child. 


The Journal has been enlarged, and the subscrip- 
tion price reduced to $1.50 per year(Clergymen, $1.25) 


“ HALL’s Spaam at, or HEALTH.—Messrs. Hurd 
a ide in matters of ygtene and Will caonaee 
its cation with a Hall 





We will club HALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
with any of the following at 


named ; 





<=Please send early remittances to 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Made 4 \_aitlgagaa 





G@” Wil be Pour Dollars after January 1.1871. ga 


is 7. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


THE WELL-SPRINC 


For 1871, 


Is the only Weekly Paper for Children and 
Youth Published in the Oountry, 
suitable for Sabbath-Schools. 


The articles are many of them original, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your school will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and weare confident | rare 
that it will increase the interest in the school, and | mmenener 
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America, 
REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
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amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
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THE WORKER. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 
Y face is wrinkled and swart; 
My hands are hard and brown; 
I work for my daily bread 
In the midst of the noisy town ; 
But just outside the line, 
Where meadows slope to the west, 
Among the blossoms and trees 
T’ve built me a cosy nest. 


I cheerily work all day— 
Work for the birdies three; 

And the heart that beats in my breast 
Is stout as a heart can be; 

For the thought keeps singing in tune 
To the engine’s ceaseless hum, 

That Jack, and Fanny, and May 
Are waiting for papa to come. 


And I know when the setting sun 
Shall glow in the western skies, 
That the cars will be closely watched 
By six of the brightest eyes; 
And better than all, in the porch, 
A sweet little woman will wait, 
Saying, down in her tender heart, 
“ Oh, dear! what ean make him so late?’ 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER I. 


E had ridden till afternoon in smoke. Not 
pungent to the eyes, but balsamic, and 
having the highest flavor of our eastern Indian 
summer, Frequently I straightened myself up on 
my seat mn the carriage, and filled my lungs full of 
the odorous air, and wondered what resin it was, 
of what trees, what shrubs, that gave this novel 
but costly quality to the atmosphere. Smoke not 
to be discerned by the sight near by—which a 
mile away was a veil of haze—but which at the 
horizon was a wall impassable, though impalpable, 
which it was wholly impossible to see the 
faintest outline of the Cascade or Olympic moun- 
tains. The woods of Washington Territory were 
on fire. Burnings innumerable—one hundred 
miles apart, three hundred miles apart- i 
gled their smoke, and thickened the air over a re- 
gion twice the latter area in extent. Far south of 
the Columbia River I had entered this movable 
valley of the shadow of death to the monarch 
trees of America. With sharp cries of disap- 
pointment I gazed into it until my eyes ached 
where the glacier glories of Mounts St. Helens 
and Hood should have shone. But they were 
utterly hidden. » And Shasta had made me 80 
hungry for snow-clad mountains in July! That 
divine majesty and beauty, eighty miles away, I 
had worshiped with clasped hands from the 
window of a mail-coach at the dawn of an unob- 
scured day, and after, for hours of changing light 
from a sun that climbed higher and higher to look 
upon this wonder of silver, purple, and green. So 
high was its cone, 80 white was its snow, s0 ver- 
dant were the pines below the snow-line, and so 
clear was the arid atmosphere in which it was en- 
throned, that I affirmed to my own questioning 
that the cheek turned to it was cooler than the 
ene turned from it. Shasta was by the roadside, 
—yet was a hard day’s journey distant. 
Indian-summery and resinous flavor of the air, 
with a precious reminder of the old plantation 
smoke-houses of Virginia, in the first year of our 
patriotic lateeny of rebel meat. I stopped the 
horses and got out to measure the trunk of a fir. 
All over Washington Territory, in districts, the 
brothers or sisters of this fir were on fire. It 
measured ten feet in diameter. Better eyes than 
mine pronounced its height three hundred feet. 
Men in the carriage said the average diameter of 
the spruces, firs, and cedars about Puget Sound was 
five feet—though cedars of twelve feet diameter 
were frequently met with. One man said that in the 
Snoqualmie valley he had measured with a tape- 
line a cedar whose circumference was forty-five 
feet, and whose solid shaft, clean up to the limbs, 
was one hundred feet. Another said that the 
average size of the Puget Sound saw-logs was five 
feet, and that the extraordinary size of the timber 
in Washington Territory had made necessary a 
special manufacture of large saws ; that until re- 
cently the largest logs could not be cut in the 
mills, and were therefore left uncut in the forests. 
Again in the carriage and on our way. <A turn 
in the road brought in view a Laocodn of cedars 
reeling in the embraces of the serpents of fire. 
Around it, and up it, had crept, and ate, and bit, 
and hugged, the remorseless snakes. The vast 
column of flame and glowing coal fell with a crash 
that filled the forest with thunder, and scattered 
brands over an acre. Soon the road went into the 
fire. The carriage wheels whipped the burning 
* Maborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a re- 
sonnoissance of the proposed route of, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, in 186 











weeds and grasses. Trees, up whose trunks flames 
glided like serpents, were on both sides of the 
track. We trotted a gauntlet of fire. Vast trunks, 
smoking and hot, lay across the road; the track 
was cumbered with flaming limbs that had broken 
from the overhanging stems. The carriage was 
driven around, or jumped over, or lifted over, 
these obstructions. The heat was stifling. The 
smoke was thick and painful. Not without side 
watching and reverted looks did we pass the aged 
stumps and trunks that hung over the road, drip- 
ping cinders. Till now there had been no wind. 
The smoke went up straight, and the flames slow- 
ly crept over bark and through grass and vines. 
It did not leap. A mile on a change in the forma- 
tion of the country brought us at once to a strong 
suction of air, and to a section of forest which 
was on fire in a wide ravine. The roar of the 
flames was like the roar of a water-fall. It was 
appalling. A sense of man’s weakness, in oppo- 
sition to the great forces of nature, fell on me 
crushingly. And a great pity came into my heart. 
I grieved for the noble trees as they stood immov- 
able and helpless while their deadly enemy leaped 
upon them, coiled around them, glided up them, 
and ran out upon their limbs, killing them dead— 
to feed afterward at leisure and languidly on 
their bodies. I would have helped those trees if 
I could, as I would have helped a man. In the in- 
scrutable sympathy I felt with them was there the 
audible voice of God’s creatures appealing to kin- 
dred man for succor? There is consanguinity 
between the life of a tree and the life of a man; 
and Ihave not seen the man in America so big 
that he would not add to his dignity by taking off 
his hat before a Puget Sound cedar, and saying to 
it, “I beg to be permitted to claim the honor of 
relationship to you, through the kinship that con- 
nects all life.” 

’T was sorrowful ; finally, it was enraging. Why 
not guard this marvelous timber! The thing we 
call Government at Washington professes to guard 
the Live Oaks of Florida, and goes through the 
motions of doing so quarterly in its salary-pay- 
ing bureaus. These cedars of Washington Ter- 
ritory are far more valuable than the live oaks, 
and the thing we call Government at Washington 
lets them burn—let them burn last year, and year 
before that, and will let them burn next year, and 
the year after next. The Puget Sound measure of 
the value of this timber is this: “Frequently a 
single tree is fallen which is worth, alongside the 
ship, ready for shipment, as much money as would 
pay for two hundred acres of the government 
land on which it grew.” And here these cedars 
are burning by hundreds and hundreds—at that 
hour, in different parts of the Territory, were 
burning by thousands and thousands. 

Instigated by the devil of ambition we quit the 
stage-road, and took a short-cut to Olympia 
through low ground, laughing, in advance of our 
atrival there, at having beaten our friends in the 
four-horse chariot bowling along with a-fresh re- 
lay caught up from grass at euphonious Skookum- 
ehuck, and at having prepared a famine for them 
at the Olympian tavern. Low ground on the Pa- 
cific slope sponges up annually about three months 
of showers. Roads built through it are of neces- 
sity causeways of tree-trunks. Every one of these 
trunks is resinous. In July they are dry. Be- 
tween July and the resin, they burn like tinder. 
Philip Ritz’s stanch ponies lay steadily into their 
collars, and beat tuneful time with rapid feet. In 
our glee we had scraped the Olympic pan in which 
the soft shell crabs had been fried, and had leftfor 
the hulking stage load only a tradition of the feast 
of crustaceans which they would have shared if 
their driver had known how to drive, andif their 
horses had not been oxen. We had even gone to 
bed in the choicest rooms of the tavern, and had 
our heads out of the blankets, sodden through and 
through with sleep, but on the broad grin of en- 
joyment at this preémption of the newest, smooth- 
est, cleanest beds in the least bed-buggy cham- 
bers, while the slow freight per mail-coach stood 
in hungry convention on the sidewalk, and sul- 
lenly debated of sustenance and slumber. 

“H—o—o—op!” to Philip Fritz’s horses, de- 
livered after the Arrapahoe pattern. 

“Them hosses just hump their backs and get— 
don’t they ?” 

“They don’t do nothin’ else, Philip,” 

But oh! the vanity of giggling youth! and oh! 
the unsubstantial cunning of all those dark ways 
and vain tricks for which Thomas Canfield’s party 
was peculiar! In five minutes’ time the horses 
were unhitched from the pole and haltered to the 
wheels, and there was a line of silent white men 
upon a log next,te the one that, all ablaze, was at 
the moment the southern limit of a fire that was 
irresistibly walking down a mile of causeway. 
Ahead of us was a long avenue of coals, and 
brands, and flame, that would have roasted a brig- 
ade of cavalry if it insisted on the march. The 
horses, to go through it, would in places go knee- 





deep in fire. The spokes of the carriage wheels 
would have caught fire if forced through it. Way 
ahead of this deep pavement of red hot cinders 
and flame the mighty cedars and firs on both sides 
of the road were burning and falling. To the 
right, down through the matted grasses and 
weeds, could be seen water. I filled a bucket for 
the horses. It was the ooze of aswamp. To the 
left was bog. Both right and left the growth of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and briars was so thick and 
refractory, that to attempt to go through, was, for 
man, first a loss of clothing, and next a loss of 
skin, and for horses, just an impossibility, into 
which nothing short of the persuasion of a red- 
hot coal could have induced them to enter. We 
were dead beat. To go back and to go around 
was thirty miles. From where we were to Olym- 
pia, was seven miles. 


The sun went down while I was hitching the 
traces of the nigh horse. Before we got back to 
where we had deviated from safety and the beaten 
track, it was dark. But not long was it dark. 
The recklessness of white men camping on their 
march, or the incurable wastefulness of Indians 
driving game from its covet, had prepared a torch- 
light reception of us such as had never mad@ 
noonday out of midnight for Cesar, Sultan, Czar, 
or Pope. Torches three hundred feet high, two 
hundred feet high, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, ablaze from bottom to top, were planted up- 
on the line of our highway, and rained spangles 
and stars of fire on our path, The horses went 
loosely in their harness. Their ears were erect, 
their nostrils wide open, and their snorting was 
of fear as welt as excitement. A bend in the 
road brought in view a labor of salvage that in 
the thick smoke, and red light, and vast back- 
ground of fire, was satanically pantomimic. Two 
men with forked sticks were tossing right and left 
the rails of a burning fence. The fire had crossed 
the highway and threatened to lick up a clearing. 
The blazing and sparkling rails that had been 
pitchforked every way, fell principally into our 
track. To Olympia we had to go. A steamer, 
matched against time, awaited us there. And 
only this roud led te Olympia. Philip Ritz took 
his whip from its socket, and simply saying, 
“ Brace yourselves !” put the lash to the frightened 
horses, and made salamanders of them. How that 
barouche held together, and how those horses 
came out uncooked and with four legs apiece, I 
know not; and whether they were pulled on their 
haunches by their driver, or of their own accord 
suddenly fetched up, I likewise know not; for the 
smoke was dark enough and thick enough to bot- 
tle. A cedar, burned through at the base, was 
across our track—a perfect barricade. 

To measure that cedar, I leaned against it. My 
chin rested on the upper bark. 

°Tis a disgusting memory—the construction of 
an inclined plane half up to the side of that tree- 
trunk, and of another, half way down from its 
other side ; and of the persuasion of those reluct- 
ant horses, wisely distrusting our architecture, 
and the final lifting of that weighty carriage and 
moving it by inches of progress over to where we 
had got the animals. A labor which I will confess 
was twice accelerated by well defined and posi- 
tive convictions that two separate rattlesnakes, of 
unlimited malice of character, had successively 
taken advantage of my sinking througli the brush 
plane to the hips, to bite me in the calves of the 
legs. (There are no rattlesnakes west of the 
Cascade Mountains.) 

At half-past eleven at night we were on the 
dock at Olympia, where the steamer Wilson G. 
Hunt patiently waited for her belated guests. Oh, 
the perfume of the water of the sea! Oh, souve- 
nir of my dear home by the Atlantic! On Pugrr 
Sounp at last! And the Hunt is fourteen feet be- 
low the level of her dock, and the dock is in part 
two-storied! Ah! what royal tides there must be 
on this grandest of all inland seas. The steam- 
er’s side-lights shine on the long, wet piles that 
sustain the dock. A fine, sharp noise, 28 of hail 
falling into the water. I can see that the piles are 
covered and festooned with mussels that are 
feeding, or chatting, or asking for Pacific drink. 
While I look, a canoe glides in among the piles, 
an Indian girl paddling at the bow, another at the 
stern,.and a heap of white clams glistening in the 
large space between them! That’s enough. The 
eap-sheaf is placed on the overflowing harvest of 
my satisfactions. Clams! To be the lumber-yard 
of both sides of the Pacific ocean and of all Poly- 
nesia; to mast and spar the war-ships of the great 
navies of Europe ; to supply salmon for the Lent 
of the world,—these were extraordinary distinc- 
tions and commercial sovereignties, my Puget 
Sound. In addition, to possess unlimited possi- 
bilities of clam-bakes!! Open-handed Ainsworth 
of Portland, who lendest steamships as other men 
lend umbrellas, commence your princely hospital- 
ity by putting me to bed. 


MY WIFE AND I; 
on 
HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Minister's Wooing,” 6. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 


WTS what indignant bitterness did I listen 
to all the details of the impending wedding 
from fluent Jim Fellows, who, beir gfrom Portland 
and well posted in all the gossip of the circle in 
which she moved, enlightened our entry with daily 
and weekly bulletins of the grandeur and splen- 
dors that were being, and to be. 

“ Boys, only think! ~Her wedding present from 
him is a set of diamonds valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Bob Rivers saw them on exhi- 
bition at Tiffany’s. Then she has three of the most 
splendid cashmere shawls that ever were imported 
into Maine, Captain Sautelle got them from an In- 
dian Prince, and there’s no saying what they 
would have cost at usual rates. I tell you Bill is 
going it in style, and they are going to be married 
with drums and trumpets, cymbals and dances; 
such & wedding as will make old Portland stare; 
and then off they are going to travel no end of 
time in Europe, and see all the kingdoms of the 
world ;, and the glory of them.” 

Now, I suppose none of us doubted that could Miss 
Ellery have attained the diamonds and the cash- 
meres and the fortune, with all its possibilities of 
luxury and self-indulgence, without the addition 
of the husband, nothing would have been wanting 
to complete her good fortune; but it is a condi+ 
tion in the way of a woman’s making a fortune by 
marriage, as it was with Faust’s compact with an 
unmentionable party, that it can only be ratified 
by the sacrifice of herself—herself, and for life! 
A sacrifice most awful and holy when made in 
pure love, and most fearful when made for any 
other consideration. The fact that Miss Ellery 
could make it was immediate and complete disen- 
chantment to me, 

Mine is not, I suppose, the only case where the 
ideal which has been formed under the brooding 
influence of a nuble mother, is shattered by the 
hand of a woman. Some woman, armed with the 
sacramental power of beauty, enkindles the high- 
est manliness of the youth, and is, in his eyes, the 
incarnate form of purity and unworldly virtue, the 
high prize and incitement to valor, patience, con- 
stancy and courage, in the great life-batitle. 

But she sells herself before his eyes, for dia- 
monds and laces, and trinkets and perfumes ; for 
the liberty of walking on soft carpets and singing 
in gilded cages; and all the world langhs at his 
simplicity in supposing that, a fair chance given, 
any woman would ever do otherwise. Is not beauty 
woman’s capital in trade, the price put into her 
hand to get whatever she néeds; and are not the 
most beautiful, as a matter of course, destined 
prizes of the richest? 

Miss Ellery’s marriage was fo me a great awak- 
ening, a coming out of a life of pure ideas and 
sentiment into one of external realities. Hitherto, 
I had lived only with people all whose measures 
and valuations had been those relating to the 
character—the intellect and the heart. Never in 
my father’s house had I heard the gaining of 
money spoken of as success in life, except as far 
as money was needed to advance education, and 
education was a means for doing good. My father 
had his zeal, his earnestness, his exultations, but 
they all related to things to be done in his life- 
work; the savingof souls, the conversion of sin- 
ners, the gathering of churches, the repression of 
intemperance and immorality, the advancement 
of education. My elder brothers had successively 
entered the ministry under his influence, and in 
counsels with them where to settle, I hgd never 
heard the question of salary or worldly support 
even discussed. The first, the only question I 
ever heard considered, was What work was 
needed to be done, and what fitness for the doing of 
it; taking for granted the record, that where 
the Kingdom of God and its rightousness were 
first sought, all things would be added. 

Thus all my visions of future life had in them 
something of the innocent verdancy of the golden 
age, when noble men strove for the favor of fair 
women, by pureness, by knowledge, by heroism, 
—and the bravest won the crown from the hand 
of the most beautiful. 

And suddenly to my awakened eyes the whole 
rushing cavalcade of fashionable life swept by, 
bearing my prince’s, amid waving feathers and 
flashing jewels and dazzling robes and merry 
laughs and jests, leaving me by the way side 
dazed and covered with dust, to plod on alone. 

Now first I felt the shame which comes over a 
young man, that he has not known the world as 
old worldlings know it. 
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among the boys, I first learned the power of that 


temptation which comes upon every young man 
to look on wealth as the first object in a life race. 

Woman is by order of nature the conservator of 
the ideal. Formed of finer clay, with nicer per- 
ceptions, and refined fiber, she is the appointed 
priestess to guard the poetry of life from sacri- 
lege; but if she be bribed to betray the shrine, 
what hope for us? “If the salt have lostita savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted 7” 

My acquaintance with Miss Ellery had brought 
me out of my scholastic retirement, and made 
me an acquaintance of the whole bevy of the girls 
of X. Miss Ellery had been invited and féted in 
all the families, and her special train of adorers 
had followed her, and thus I was “as courant” 
of all the existing girl-world of our little town. 
It was curious to remark what a silken flutter of 
wings, what an endless volubility of tongues 
there was, about this engagement and marriage, 
and how, on the whole, it was treated as the 
height of splendoz and good fortune. My rosy- 
faced friend, Miss Dotha, was invited to the festi- 
val as bridesmaid, and returned thereafter “ trail- 
ing clouds of glory” into the primitive circles of 
Xj; and my cynical bitternes of soul took a sort 
of perverse pleasure in the amplifications and dis- 
cussions that I constantly heard in the tea-drink- 
ing circles of the town. 


“Oh, girls, you’ve no idea about those dia- 
monds,” said Miss Dotha; “great big diamonds 
as large as peas, and just as clear as water! 
Bill Marshall made them send orders to Europe 
specially for the purpose; then she had a pear! set 
that his mother gave, and his sister gave an ame- 
thyst set for a breakfast suit! and you ought to 
have seen the presents! It was a perfect bazar! 
The Marshalls are an enormously rich family, and 
they all came down splendidly ;‘old uncle Tom 
Marshall gave a solid silver dining set embossed 
with gold, and old Aunt Tabitha Marshall gave 
a@ real Sévres china tea-set, that was taken out 
of one of the royal palaces in France, at the 
time of the French Revolution. Captain Atkins 
was in France about the time they were sacking 
palaces, and doing all such things, and he brought 
away quite a number of things that found their 
way into some of these rich old Portland families. 
Her wedding veil was given by old Grandmamma 
Marshall, and was said to have been one that 
- belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette, taken by 
some of those horrid women when they sacked the 
Tuilleries, and sold to Captain Atkins; at any 
rate, it was the most wonderful point lace, just 
like an old picture.” 

Fancy the drawing of breaths, the exclamations, 
the groans of delight, from a knot of pretty, well- 
dressed, nice country girls, at these wonderful 
glimpses into Paradise. 

“ After all,” I said, “I think this custom of load- 
ing down a woman with finery just at her mar- 
riage hour, is giving it when she is least able to 
appreciate it. Why distract her with gew-gaws 
at the very moment when her heart must be so 
full of a new affection that she cares for nothing 
else? Miss Ellery is probably so lost in her love 
for Mr. Marshall, that she scarcely gives a thought 
to these things, and really forgets that she has 
them. It would be much more in point to give 
them to some girl that hasn’t a lover.” 

I spoke with a simple, serious air, as if I had 
most perfect faith in my words, and a general 
gentle smile of amusement went round the circle, 
rippling into s laugh out-right, on the faces of 
some of the gayer girls. Miss Dotha said: 

“Oh, come, now, Mr. Henderson, you are too 
severe.” ; 

“Severe!” said I; “I can’t understand what 
you mean, Miss Dotha. You don’t mean, of course, 
to intimate that Miss Ellery is not in love with the 
man she has married 1” 

“®h, now!” said Miss Dotha, laughing, you 
know perfectly, Mr. Henderson—we all know—it’s 
pretty well understood, that this wasn’t exactly 
what you call a love-match ; in fact, I know,” she 
added with the assurance of a confidant, “that 
she had great difficulty in making up her mind ; 
but her family were very anxious for the match, 
ang his family thought it would be such a good 
thing,for him to marry and settle down, you know, 
so oné way and another she concluded to take 

; ” 

“ And, after all, Bill Marshall is a good-natured 
creature,” said Miss Smith. 

“And going to Europe is such a temptation,” 
said Miss Brown. 

“And she must marry sometime,” said Miss 
Jones, “ and one can’t have every thing, you know. 
Bill is certain to be kind to her, and let her have 
her own way.” 

“For my part,” said pretty Miss Green, “I'm 
free to say that I don’t blame any girl that has a 
chance to get such a fortune, for doing it as Miss 
Ellery has. I’ve always been poor, and pinched 
and plagued; never can go any where, or see any- 
thing, or dress as I want to; and if I had achance, 
such as Miss Ellery had, I think I should bea 
fool not to take it.” 

“Well,” said Miss Black, reflectively, “the only 
question, is, couldn’t Miss Ellery have waited and 
found a man who had more intellect, and more 
culture, whom she could respect and: love, and 

who had money, too? She had such extraordinary 
beauty.and such popular manners, I should have 
-thought she might.” 

“Oh, well,” said Miss Dotha, “she.was getting 
on—she was three-and-twenty already—and no- 


. 


body of just the right sort had tarned up—‘a bird 
in the hand’—you know. Afterall, I dare say she 
can love Will Marshall well enough.” 

Well enough! The cool philosophic tone of this 
phrase smote on my ear curiously. 

“And pray, fair ladies, how much is ‘ well 
enough?” gaid I. 

“Well enough to keep the peace,” said Miss 
Green, “and each let the other alone, to go their 
own ways and have no fighting.” 

Miss Green was a pretty, spicy little body, with 
@ pair of provoking hazel eyes; who talked like 
an unprincipled little pirate, though she generally 
acted like a nice woman. In less than a year after, 
by the by, she married a home missionary, in 
Maine, and has been a devoted wife and mother 
in a little parish somewhere in the region of 
Skowhegan, ever since. 

But I returned to my room gloriously misanthro- 
pic, and for some time my thoughts, like bees, were 
busy gathering bitter honey. I gave up visiting 
in the tea-drinking circles of X. I got myself a 
dark sombrero hat, which I slouched down over my 
eyes in bandit style when I walked the street and 
met with any of my former gentle acquaintances. 
I wrote my mother most sublime and awful letters 
on the inconceivable vanity and nothingness of 
human life. I read Plato and Zschylus, and Em- 
merson’s Essays, and began to think myself an 
old Philosopher risen from the dead. There was 
a melancholy gravity about all my college exer- 
cises, and I began to look down on young fresh- 
men and sophomores with a serene compassion, as 
a sage who has passed through the vale of years 
and learned that all is vanity. 

The valley of humiliation may have its charms— 
it is said that there are many flowers that grow 
there, and nowhere else, but for all that, a young 
fellow so far as I know, generally walks through 
th® first part of it in rather a surly and unamiable 
state. 

To be sure, had I been wise, I should have been 
ready to return thanks on my knees for my dis- 
appointment. True, the doll was stuffed with 
saw-dust, but it was not my doll. I had not 
learned the cheat when it was forever too late to 
help myself, and was not condemned to spend life 
in vain attempts to make a warm, living friend of 
a cold marble statue. Many aman has succeeded 
in getting his first ideal, and been a miserable man 
always thereafter, and therefor. 

I have lived to hear very tranquilly of Mrs. Bill 
Marshall’s soirées and parties, as she reigns in the 
aristocratic circles of New York; and to see her, 
still like a polished looking-glass, gracefully re- 
flecting every one’s whims and tastes, and opinions, 
with charming sauvity, and forgetting them when 
their backs are turned ; and to think that she is the 
right thing in the right place—a crowned Queen 
of Vanity Fair. 

I have become, too, very tolerant and indulgent 
to the women who do as she did,—use their own 
charms as the coin wherewith to buy the riches 
and honors of the world. 

The world has been busy for some centuries in 
shutting and locking every door through which a 
woman could step into wealth, except the door 
of marriage. All i ts and energy, such as men 
put forth to get this golden key of life, is 
condemned and scouted as unfeminine; and a 
woman belonging to the upper classes, who un- 
dertakes to get wealth by honest exertion and 
independent industry, loses caste, and is con- 
demned by a thousand voices as an oddity and a 
deranged person. A woman gifted with beauty, 
who sells it to buy wealth, is far more leniently 
handled. That way of getting money is not called 
unwomanly ; and so long as the whole force of the 
world goes that way, such marriages as Miss 
Ellery’s and Bill Marshall’s will be considered en 
régle. 

To be Continued. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D. D. 


INCE the publication of the New Haven letter 

to ex-Secretary Cox, I have observed, in such 
newspapers as I have seen, and especially in those 
of the Republican party, a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion about the main question. They are all 
in favor of reforming the civil service, justas they 
are all opposed to the franking privilege. Sam 
Weller might say that this is “ wery remarkable.” 
But it is also “‘ wery remarkable” that with all the 
outspoken opposition of the Republican press to 
the franking privilege, no bill for the abolition of 
that nuisance can be got through both houses of 
Congress in any one session. I am apprehensive 
that a similar fatality will attend every bill that 
may be introduced into either House with a seem- 
ing intention of reforming the nameless corruption 
that results from the method of appointment and 
the tenure of office in the civil service. Senator 
Trumbull’s measure to punish members of Con- 
gress for meddling with appointments—or Senator 
Wilson’s to protect the Clerks in the Departments 
against assessments for party expenses—even if 
enacted into a law, would be worth no more than 
the New York statute against bribery in the Leg- 
islature; but I fear that neither of those well in- 
tended measures will ever be laid before President 
Grant, in due form, for that official sanetion which 
I doubt not he would gladly give to both. 

The reformation which has been proposed is a 
system, and not a mere amendment of the existing 
want of system. It includes two things; first, 
that appointments in the civil service shall be 











given to the most competent candidates, the com- 
petency to be tested by an impartial examination 
of the competitors; and secondly, that no man 
holding any such office or empleyment shall be 
turned out of it, so long as he continues competent 
in mind and body, except for some proved delin- 
quency, either moral or official. These two things 
are the grand principles of a system, and neither 
of them is complete without the other. Competi- 

tive examinations ‘vill do but little for the publie, 
80 long as removals may be made by the mischiev- 
ous rule of “ rotation in office ;” and, on the other 
hand, permanency in the tenure of office will al- 

ways be unpopular till the people shall be thor- 

oughly disabused of the notion that offices exist 
for the benefit of those who are fortunate enough 
to get them. Let the people once get possession 
of the idea that no man is to be turned out of a 
public employment simply because he has had it 
long enough, and somebody else wants it; let the 
people fairly understand that there is no respect- 
able way of getting wages from the government of 
the United States without rendering, not.to this or 
that party, but to the great republic, a full equiv- 
alent in work that would be worth just as much to 
some other employer, and they will demand that 
clerkships, and eonsulships, and all such offices, 
be distributed no longer by favor, nor as a reward 
for services rendered to persons or parties, but im- 
partially to those who will do the most work and 
the best work for the wages. 

If then we are to have any reformation of the 
civil service, there must first be a general convic- 
tion among the people that the public service is 
for the benefit and advantage of the United States, 
and not for the benefit of the politicians, nor for 
the relief or enrichment of the men who are skill- 
ful enough or lucky enough to get places under 
the government. The first effectual measure in 
the process of reformation, a measure without 
which every other expedient, (not excepting the 
competitive examination) will be futile, must es- 
tablish the principle that when an employé . of 
the government has shown himself competent and 
faithful in the public service, the public shall have 
the benefit not only of his known competency and 
fidelity, but also of the skill which he has acquired 
by familiarity with his work. Let that principle 
be established by act ef Congress, and there will 
be no need of prohibiting those shameful, and now 
at last, shameless assessments for party purposes ; 
and members of Congress will be almost beyond 
the reach of the temptation from which Senator 
Trumbull’s bill proposes to guard them. Let that 
principle be established by statute, and as evon as 
the statute is carried into effect there will begin 
to be an understanding, in all departments of the 
public service, that the employé who is incompe- 
tent or unfaithful, or whose moral character dis- 
graces the government, must be discharged with- 
out fear or favor. Then, too, the manner of 
making appointments will be reformed. Men who 
can neither write nor spell will hardly venture to 
apply for Department clerkships, as they now do, 
for they will be aware of the certainty of their 
dismissal, as soon as their incompetence is dis- 
covered. Those who make the appointments will 
naturally take care not to have the trouble of 
immediately unmaking them, and being shut up 
to the necessity of obtaining efficient service not 
for any party but simply for the government, 
(that is, for the people,) they will find it necessary 
to inquire concerning the qualifications of the 
candidate, instead of asking merely what member 
of Congress, or what party committee, has sent in 
the names. Then, after a little experience, the 
personal examination of competitors by impartial 
examiners, will come in as a natural consequence. 

Meanwhile the great question with politicians 
will be How notto do it? Politicians as honest 
and patriotic as Secretary Boutwell, and as earnest 
for reformation, will look instinctively—perhaps 
unconsciously—for some way of seeming to do it 
without doing it. Before an election they will be 
as zealous on the civil service question as they are 
on the franking question, and then, after election, 
there will be a show of doing something, but in 
one way or another nothing will be done. By dis- 
agreement between the Houses, by the delay of 
legislation, perhaps by the enactment of some 
statute which will mean nothing or will amount 
to nothing, the patronage will be retained in the 
hands of the party as a means of controlling the 
next election,—and so, once more, the country will 
be saved. 

One art essential to the trade of politics is the 
art of managing and quietly baffling the incon- 
venient and chimerical reforms demanded by the 
people “ outside of politics.” 








STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY. 


BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
I. SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY. 


think we greatly miss the lesson of Solomon’s 
yi life, because, in a spirit of false reverence, we 
admire the glory which the Bible teaches us by the 
story of its end to despise. To-day the empty and 
crumbled Empire of France teaches anew the same 
lesson that the oriental splendor of the Hebrew 
King has been teaching for hundreds of years. 
Solomon was an oriental despot. He believed 
in Cesarism—which is a great deal older than 
Julius Cesar. The Hebrew monarchy was a con- 
stitutional monarchy. He turned it into an Em- 
pire. David and Saul before him, had sworn to 





support the constitution when crowned by accla- 


mation of the people. Solomon was crowned by 
the will of his father, without reference tothe pop- 
ular will, and entered into no guarantees with sub- 
jects who were vassals. The sceptre which he took 
without limitation he wielded without restraint. 
The wars which his father had prosecuted to a suo- 
cessful termination were at an end—the empire 
was peace. He devoted his energies apparently 
to developing its internal resources. Public works 
never progressed as under his reign. He repaired 
and rebuilt Jerusalem. He erected a temple whose 
more than fabulous magnificence has passed into a 
proverb, not only in Christian literature but in 
Mussulman legends. He constructed a palace which 
was to the then known world what Versailles was 
under Louis XIV., or the Louvre under Napoleon 
III. Its halls of cedar, its throne of ivory and gold, 
its vesselsof pure gold, were like the furnishing of 
such a palace as Arabian imagination delights to 
depict in ite stories of fabled magnificence wrought 
by magic art. The very shields and targets were 
of gold—even his body guard wore royal purple, 
their heads were covered with gold dust. His 
retinue embraced stables which contained 40,000 
horses. His court consumed daily 900 bushels of 
flour, 30 oxen, 100 sheep, besides poultry and venison. 
The fame of his splendor made Jerusalem the Paris 
of hisage. Men traveled from afar to witness the 
transcendent glory of its public buildings and its 
environing gardens, and bear witness that the 
reality surpassed their wildestimaginings. Learned 
men gathered there as well, and the court com- 
bined with the luxury of that of Louis XV., all the 
philosophic learning of that of Frederick the Great, 
The reputation of these days of splendor con- 
tinued through future years. “ Solomon in all his 
glory” was to the Jew a thousand years later, the 
highest possible expression for terrestrial glory. 
“ A greater man than Solomon is here” was to his 
thought an assumption of more than regal great- 
ness. What the name of Napoleon I. has been for 
years to the imagination of ,the Frenchman, that 
and more was the name of Solomon to the Jew. 

And yet the issue of all this glory was “vanity 
of vanities.”. It added to the honor of the 
king, not to the prosperity of the nation, No ex- 
pense was too great to lavish upon the ornament- 
ing of his palace and the construction of his royal 
gardens. But we look in vain for any evidence of 
corresponding expenditures on public improve- 
ments for the common people. Seven hundred 
wives were not counted too many for his seraglio. 
But no testimony lives to attest that a single home 
was made happier, or a solitary household richer 
by his energies. Public works were prosecuted 
with vigor ; but private enterprise was paralyzed, 
while hundreds of laboring men were drafted from 
their homes to toil on buildings which only en- 
hanced the splendor of the monarch and the royal 
city. The schools of the prophets which Samuel 
established were worth more than all Solomon’s 
glory, and survived all the wasteful magnificence 
which he devised and wrought. 

That he rendered, indeed, some real service to 
the Hebrew nation is not to be denied, any more 
than the service which Julius Casar rendered to 
Rome and the Napoleons, great and litile, to 
France. His reign marks the transition from the 
greatness of war to that of commerce. Nations 
which the sword never could have conquered 
became by treaty tributary to the Holy Land. 
Natural philosophy, a favorite study with him- 
self, became popular,.and science received a new 
impetus from the collections of trees and ani- 
mals which he gathered, and from the writings, 
now lost,which he, or others under his direction, 
penned. His own literary tastes and pursuits not 
only furnished the nation with some books that 
are immortal, but through them he quickened the 
mind of the nation by his own mental activity, 
Riddle-guessing was a favorite pastime at his court, 
and tradition has it that the twenty cities which 
Solomon gave to Hiram, King of Tyre, were in 
fulfillment of a wager won in this royal game. 
Andof Jewish architecture the buildings he erected 
are at once the origin and the best type. 

But in spite of these redeeming facts the lesson 
of “Solomon in all his glory” isa lesson against 
Cesarism in government—against selfishness in 
life. The seeming splendor of his kingdom was 
in reality the sign of its decay. His harem was a 
direct violation of the law of God. His heathen 
wives brought with them their heathen religion. 
Rival temples to Moloch, Chemosh, Ashtaroth, 
were erected under the very shadow of the house 
of God. If therebe any ground for the wide-spread 
legends of the East, which attribute a knowledge 
and practice of the magic arts to Solomon, he 
shared more or less directly in the idolatrous prac- 
ticés, if not the idolatrous worship of these heathen 
religions. A ritualist in religion as a ceremonialist 
in court, he threw the whole weight of royal pat- 
ronage into the hands of the priesthood. The 
prophets were fignored. Nathan had no successor 
in the court of David’s son.. Darkness and dis- 
aster began to becloud the last days of the pros- 
perous king. His onerous taxes created a discon- 
tent wide-spread and deep, though secret, since its 
proclamation was dangerous. The burdened people. 
waited only for a change of rulers to demand a 
change of policy. A presentiment of coming evil, 
brooding in the mind of the unhappy though pros- 
perous king, makes his book of Ecclesiastes one of 
the saddest in theBible. Even while he lived, in- 
cipient rebellions embittered his last days. And 
when he died the empire he had built up in such 
splendor fell to pieces in the hands of his imbecile 





son. Five years after his death the golden vessels 
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of his palace were enriching the palace of the 
Egyptian king. 

That nation alone is glorious whose people are 
prospered ; that is the lesson which “ Solomon in all 
his glory” has for us. One quiet, peaceful, happy 
village has more of true material glory in it than 
than all the palaces of Europe combined. 








THE BELLOWS-BOY. 
BY BE. RB. SILL. 
BLOW the organ at St. Timothy’s. 
Did you know ’twas not the master, after all, 
(I used to think so, too) that speaks the great 
Sweet sounds? He only beckons at the keys, 
And God’s winds come and sing for him; while I, 
I draw the great winds in from up the air. 
*Tis hard, I tell you! Sometimes they hold back, 
And make me tug and strain to lead them in. 
But then they always come: all except once, 
When I forgot to do my work. 
You see, 
"Twas a wild night, and after church was done, 
The dear old voices had been battling hard, 
Near drowned in storm and sea, and had got forth 
Out of the roar and whirl, and on the beach 
Lay panting, while the waves died into sobs, 
Leaving them lying, watching the soft foam.— 
I fell to dreaming with them, listening 
How the blue water plashed, quiet and far, 
Till, of a sudden, a horrible, drawn wail, 
Then silence, out of which I started, dazed, 
Ata fierce red face, and raging whisper—“ Blow |” 
They took my work away, for that; but soon 
‘I begged and begged it back again, and now 
I try to tug so hard as not to hear. 
Sometimes I creep round, nights, when the choir is gone, 
And stealthily unlock the carved oak doors, 
To flatten my hand along the ivory keys, 
As smooth and chill as ice. They will not speak,— 
The smooth, white lips, yet always I hear tunes, 
Back in the empty dark, and over me 
In the gold pipes: it may be my own thoughts 
Playing at music. One I always hear 
That hangs in the dark like a white flower, and there 
It grows and fades. 
For, once, the minister 
(Him with the great high forehead), Christmas Day, 
Walked down the alley, and stopped, and spoke to me, 
(Faith! but I shook, though, when his steady hand 
Stayed on my head a minute), and he said, 
That even the master, and he, and everyone— 
Even the beautiful people in the choir— 
Only did work like mine, moved hands or lips, 
While the music all was God’s, and came from Him. 
So, ever since, it has come into my tunes, 
That maybe in that world I can make sounds 
Like the great, sweet ones, and may have white keys 
All of my own, and not so cold and dumb, 
Nights, when I touch them! 


** APPLICATIONS OF BIBLE TEXTS.” 
’ BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


VERY reader of Prof. Stowe’s recent article 

on the varied applications of Bible texts must 

have been able to supply further illustrations 

from his own memory, provided he has been a 

sermon-hearer, and a frequenter of conference- 
rooms in his day. 

One still hears Scriptural quotations quaintly 
applied or grotesquely misapplied, although the 
instances are less abundant than formerly. It 
was Dean Swift—was it not?—who, when called 
upon to officiate at the obsequies of a Princess of 
royal blood, outraged the Court by announcing as 
his text, “ Take away this cursed woman and bury 
her, for she is the King’s daughter.” When re- 
monstrated with, the preacher inquired if there 
had been anything offensive in his sermon ; “Not 
at all,” said the courtiers, “but what a text!” “The 
text I didn’t make,” was the Dean’s response. 

This unequal yoking of text and sermon recalls 
a story of the famous old colored preacher of Ver- 
mont. “Father” Haines was present at a clerical 
association when a sermon was read which had 
not the remotest coherence with the text; when 
Mr. Haines’ turn as critic came he remarked drily, 
“Well, I don’t know as I’ve got anything to say 
about the sermon, only if you ever should wantto 
marry it to the text, nobody could forbjd the bans, 
because there ain’t any blood-relation between 
’em.” The same judgment might have been pass- 
ed upon a sermon once preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Spaulding, (an early pastor of the Tabernacle 
church, Salem, Mass.,) from the text: “ And there 
was a rainbow round about the throne;” yet one 
can but admire the ingenuity, even if he cannot 
accept the conclusions, of this zealous Pedo-baptist, 
who contrived to express from his text the doc- 
trine of Infant Baptism! The only part of his 
argument which has come down to me is this, 
which the most obstinate Immersionist cannot 
gainsay : “It is impossible to have a rainbow with- 
out sprinkling !” 

Those who are familiar with that rich and rare 
old book Turnall’s Ohristian Armour will recall 
the sometimes violent, but often exquisitely happy 
applications of Scripture, with which every page 
abounds. I once heard from a Welsh preacher, a 
sermon which was similarly pointed and adorned, 
and was indeed, from first to last, an agreeable 
reproduction of Turnall’s style of composition, 
Irs theme was God’s methods of reclaiming His 
wandering children. One Scriptural application 
in point, which I remember, was as follows: “God 
wren deals with us when we have become estrang- 
«e@ from Him as Absalom did with Joab ; he had 
«nt for Joab to come to him again and again, but 
ne stubbornly refused ; then at last ‘ Absalom said 
anto his servants: See, Joab’s field is near mine, 
and he hath barley there, go and set it on fire; 

and Absalom’s servants set the tield on fire; then 
Joab arose and came to Absalom unio his house 


and said unto him Wherefore have thy servants 
set my field on fire? So God often sets fire to 
our barley-fields, not because he wants to destroy 
the barley, but because he wants to see our face, 
and hear us speak to Him, if it is only to ask 
‘Wherefore have thy servants set my field on 
fire ?” ; 

Dr. H., a former Professor at the East Windsor 
Theological Seminary, used frequently to ex- 
change with my father, and was singularly happy 
in his selection of texts which won the hearers’ 
interest from the outset of the discourse. On a 
sacramental occasion his text was “This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them;” and an 
earnest sermon of mingled warning and encour- 
agement, addressed especially to those who were 
no longer young, though still unconverted, was 
founded on the passage: “ For the man was above 
forty years old on whom this miracle of healing 
was shewed.” 

But let us leave the pulpit and come down to 
the pews. In a Vermont parish years ago there 
was an old soul, whose intelligence was just on a 
par with that of Cowper’s woman who yet out- 
shone the “brilliant Frenchmen,” because “she 
knew her Bible true.” But good Brother L. shamed 
wiser men by his delight in social worship, and 
his feeble voice was often heard in ejaculatory 
prayer, or exhortation. On one occasion the si- 
lence, which sometimes broods like a horrid night- 
mare over conference-meetings, was suddenly 
dispelled by Brother L’s piping note : “ ve tought 
o’ a word —” a pause followed, and then he de- 
spairingly clutched his straw-colored thatch and 
said “There, it’s gone from me,” ahd incontinently 
fell to praying without any warning. No words 
were audible at first, but finally the good man 
cried out vehemently “O Lord, give us more syca- 
more trees, we want more sycamore trees!” 
and took his seat, but instantly hopped up 
again with “O, I’ve tought o’ that word; 
the Psalmist says my heart is ‘diting a good 
matter; I think we all ought to have our minds 
*diting good matter.” This supplementary remark 
gave the minister time to puzzle out the arboral 
allusion of the prayer, and to make a forcible ap- 
plication of the fact that it was by the help of a 
sycamore tree “that little Zaccheus overcame his 
‘native inability’ and all surrounding hinderances 
in his eager determination ‘to see Jesus who He 
was.’” In the parish adjoining the scene of the 
last story, there is a man who always astonishes 
any stranger who may chance to be present ata 


‘ |meeting of the church in which he takes part, by 


offering this petition: “O grant that the form of 
the Fourth may be here.” The initiated, however, 
understand that this is not a geometric proposi- 
tion, but a reference to the experience of the 
Three Children, when One was seen walking 
with them in the fiery furnace, “and the form of 
the Fourth was as the Son of God.” 
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HE theme that I wish to present to you to- 
night, is what I may call the voluntariness and 
personality of the gifts of grace which we are de- 
riving from the Lord Jesus Christ. Unless one has 
taken some pains to inform himself, he can have no 
adequate idea of the amount of excitement which 
existed during our Saviour’s ministry in Galilee, 
where he spent the greater part of his ministerial 
life, nor of the throngs of people that came to him. 
On both sides of the Jordan, through the country to 
Jerusalem, and to the Mediterranean, and along that 
sea to Tyre and Sidon, and over to Lake Gennes- 
aret, near the source of the Jordan, and beyond, all 
the inhabitants were stirred up. And not simply 
did they come to hear him preach, but they seem to 
have brought in, from all this breadth of territory, 
their children, their friends, the sick, the helpless of 
every description, that he might bless them and 
heal them. And those of his miracles that are re- 
counted in detail are apparently but a single drop 
in the ocean, as compared with all the miracles that 
he performed. One is apt to feel that where a great 
deal of work is done, it is generalized in the thought 
of the doer, as we generalize it in forming a concep- 
tion of 1t; but I am struck, in reading the life of 
Christ, by his direct personal interest in each par- 
ticular case that came before him, and his special 
thought of them. I[ do not say that there were not 
instances in which he might have healed men, as it 
were by the wave of his hand, or by. the shadow of 
his presence; but those instances that are narrated 
to us, and that seem to stand as specimens for the 
others, were cases in which he seems to have had a 
knowledge of the subjects of them. He separated 
them out as individuals, from all others. He had a 
direct personal sympathy with them in their in- 
dividuality and personality, and healed each one as 
distinct from every other creature in the world. 
Now, that which he did upon earth, I believe he 
does in heaven. We are very apt to fall into the 
impression that the mercy which we derive from the 
Lord Jesus Christ isa mency which comes from bis 
generic attributes ; and that his gifts of grace stand 
to usin the relation of natural laws; and that they 
fall upon us as the dews fall at night, unthinking 
and universal, without discriminating whether it 
be noxious weed or sweet flower which they fall 
upon. The stone, the stick, the dead wood and 
the living, alike receive the drenching summer 
blessing, in the rain and in the dew, and in the 
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atmospheric conditions; yet we are conscious that 
there is no specializing, individualizing element in- 
volved in the bestowal of these gifts. And we are 
apt to feel that the gifts of Christ are after this 
manner. And so we lose that conception of the 
personal thought of God to us, and, if I may 80 
say, of the discriminating mercy which makes 
each person a recipient of the special blessing 
or good which he needs, at the hand of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But there are some minds that be- 
come filled with this idea: ‘“ Christ’s love and mercy 
are not shot out as the roseate wonders of evening 
are, wide over the whole heaven; but he thinks of 
me, and of all the combinations that go to constitute 
my nature. My bodily stature; my physical con- 
ditions; the relations of my mind; my social rela- 
tions ; my excellences and my faults; my strength 
and my weakness; the good and the bad; every- 
thing that is in me, and is from day to day making 
itself felt, causes werking effects in me—all these 
are before the mind of Jesus. And when he ‘is 
kind, he is kind to just sucha oneasIam. When 
he is gracious, forgiving, forbearing, and full of 
tender mercy, it is not to me as one of the sinful 
race, and to a whole race; itis to me individually. 
Itis my sin thathe forgives—my very sin. It is my 
habits that he spares and pities—my very habits.” 
All the complications that we are familiar with, or 
are unwilling to be familiar with, in ourselves, rise 
up before him. And when the Lord Jesus Christ 
thinks thoughts of mercy and kindness to us, they 
are to us individually, just as much as though we 
each stood alone before him. 

Well, is there any comfort inthis? Yes. And it 
is the only comfort, at times, that one can have. 
When the law of God rises up before a man; when 
the ideal of divine purity and truth and justice filla 
man’s mind, and his life and disposition are meas- 
ured by that, he is cut down, he is dispirited, he is 
well-nigh discouraged. His character is so un- 
speakably low as compared with the divine stand- 
ard and the divine ideal, that he could have go 
hope if it were not for the mercifulness of God in 
Christ Jesus, ifit were not for the specialty of grace 
in Christ Jesus ;,if it were not that there is One who 
can look into the heart and see its temperature, and 
feel as a mother feels in looking upon her weak and 
erring child. It isin this sense that the feeling which 
so expresses itself in the parental relation glows 
with all strength and all richness in the divine soul ; 
itis this sense of God’s thought concerning us as 
individuals, that comforts us, and that we can re- 
cline upon. 

And then, when once we have decided that the 
Lord is gracious; when once we have felt the saving 
touch; when once a sense of Christ’s grace and 
mercy and love has been experienced in the heart; 
when once we have made it personal to ourselves, 
then we begin to have a strength that never fails, 
because we stand, not in our righteousness, but in 
the might, and mercy and goodness of our God. It 
is his righteousness that becomes our salvation. Not 
by any merit of our own, not by any goodness that 
weare aware of in ourselves, but by the unspeak- 
able mercy and kindnessof God—by his grace—we 
are what we are. 

Mr. —— said he had sought to arrest, in their downwaré 
course, men whom he saw daily going to destruction, by 
talking to them; but he found that his counsel and advice 
had no more effect upon them than rain upon a roof; and 
he had almost come feel that there was nothing that could 
be done for them. 

Christ spake a parable to the end that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint. And it seems to 
me that almost every person, in casting his eyes 
about, will see some one—perhaps himself—respect- 
ing whom the probabilities were about the same that 
they are in respect to those persons of whom you 
speak, but who was arrested and saved through the 
grace of God, by some timely interposition; who, 
from that time onward, was a professed follower of 
Christ, and a monument of divine mercy; and who 
at length brought forth fruit worthy of his profes- 
sion. I have known persons who lived godless lives 
through two generations, though every possible 
effort was made to convert them; and during a long 
period of the time'they were so well informed that 
they could not be taught anything externally with 
regard to religion. I have known persons who haye 
gone through one revival, two revivals, three re- 
vivals, before they yielded to the influence of the 
Divine Spirit, and were gathered into the fold of 
Christ. I remember one instance, distinctly, in 
Laytfayette, Indiana, in which a man eighty years of 
age was converted. Through a long lifein the East 
he had resisted every influence of religion which 
was brought to bear upon him; but when he went 
out West, into a new country, apparently away 
from all religious influences, the grace of God found 
him, and subdued him, and brought him into the 
kingdom of God. And he wasa burning and a shin- 
ing light all the rest of the few years of his life. 

Now, it is unquestionably true that there are diffi- 
cult cases; that there are cases which are almost 
hopeless; but there are no cases so bad but that 
there is some hope for them; or so bad that you can 
afford to stop praying for them. Those very cases 
in which there seems to be the least encouragement 
may be cases which God is permitting to go through 
an evolution for their development, and which will 
ere long come out and be eminent examples of God's 
saving grace. ’ 

When a comet shoots off millions and millions of 
miles from the sun, it looks as though it were des- 
tined to wander in blackness and darkness for ever ; 
but by and by it reaches its limit, and turns, and 
begins to retrace its steps; and now it approaches 
the great central orb as fast as before it went away 
from it, and shoots back until it comes once more 
into the very solar space. 

So, many and many an one shoots away from 
father, and mother, and home, and childhood; and 
early associations, and runs through wicked courses, 
and criminal courses, and defiles his own name, and 
despises God’s mercy, and treads under foot the 
blood of atonement, and seems to have lost con- 
science, and to be given wholly over to destruction. 
And yet, there is mercy for that one. 





When the prodigal son was far away from home 
feeding swine, he was about as low as he could get. 
One looking upon him would have said that there 
was no hope of his recovery. And yet, at that point 
divine grace took hold of him. Therefore we ought, 
te to pray, and not to faint. 
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Grear anp SmaLi.—There are few men wise 
enough to learn, without repeated and humili- 
ating experience, of how little consequence their 
personal affairs are to the great busy world. We 
are constantly treated in the newspapers te ex- 
planations of private matters, which are paraded 
as if of the gravest importance. Now it is an in- 
discreet letter of an admiral; now the sorrows of 
a theatrical manager; now the quarrel of a brace 
of politicians. The actors in these petty dramas 
forget that, although all the world is a stage, yet 
the little platform where they stride to and fro is 
not all the world. That which looks large to one 
who stands close to it, may look very small to the 
crowd which hurries by at a distance. 

By repeatedly showing us the littleness of that 
which momentarily fills the eye, God is schooling 
usin the knowledge of that which ought to fill 
the heart. Not these glittering shows vhat daz~ 
zle,—wealth, power, worldly influence; not the 
passions that most disturb society for a brief day ; 
not the opinion nor the action of any man, great 
or small; but the growth of men and women and 
nations in that wisdom which is from above,—is 
the only object which is sure to survive revolu- 
tions in sentiment and outward condition. The 
real question with us is the same as it was with 
Pilate two thousand years ago; not a question of 
reconciliation with Herod, but, What is truth? 
And yet how common it is to throw one’s whole 
soul into some trivial personality, while eternal 
problems are treated with a sneer! ¢ 


‘ 








Tose Croquet REsoLuTIONs.—A member of 
the Wisconsin Conference writes us as follows: 

“ At last it has got into the Christian Union. I knew it 
would. It has been in all the other papers, and of course 80 ' 
good a paper as the Christian Union would not fail to pub-| 
lish it. I refer to the notice of the Croquet Resolutions which. 
the Wisconsin Conference passed—by. At the last session 
of that Conference, resolutions condemnatory of croquet-- 
playing were offered by a member, but were not And 
Ihereby notify all those “‘ wise men of the East’’—and West; 
—who have given the above slanderous statement the ben- 
efit of their circulation, and have improved the occasion to 
read us lectures thereupon—as well as all those who are in- 
tending to do likewise—that the charge is baseless, and their 
grave homilies pointless and ridiculous. It oceurs to me 
that if the gentlemen of the press who have manifested such 
willingness to place a body of Christian ministers in a false 
position, had reflected a little, they would have come to the 
conclusion that the Wisconsin Conference did not do 
any such thing as has been attributed to it, and we should 
have been spared the infliction of their sapient remarks. 
There are some things so manifestly untrue as not to be 
worthy of credence. For instance, I have seen it stated that 
the editor of the Christian Union planted fifteen hundred 
dollars worth of dried apples on his farm, expecting to re- 
alize an enormous profit on the investment. I never believed 
tt for a single minute! And yet I submit that such astate- 
ment is not one whit more absurd than that a Conference 
composed of one hundred and fifty intelligent ministers of 
the Gospel, should pass resoluti d ing an innocent 
amusement. Verily,if Agur had lived in our day, he would . 
have added two more things to the four which he found. 
“too wonderful” for him—the way of a reporter with his 
pencil, and the way of an editor with his pen.” : 

pe  __ ___ 

A Sream Hymn-Boox.—The Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, a Universalist clergyman of the new 
era, being condignly pitched into by the editor of 
a denominational paper on account of some fault 
in a hymn which she contributed to the Portland 
Collection, airily responds, “ I wrote it (the hymn) 
hastily, in about fifteen minutes, or less, to fill a 
space in the book.” After this complacent com- 
fession, we submit that Elder Hanaford is over- 
modest in adding, “A hymn thus improvised 
could not expect to rival Montgomery or Wesley.” 
Such a one, we should think, would scarcely re- 
quire over half an hour to compose. Talk about 
the “ Hymns of the Ages,” after this! 

CHRIST IN ENJOYMENT. g 

of Nazareth, Philip of Bethsaida, and 

Nathaniel of Cana, all Galileans, had invita- 

tions to a wedding in Cana, and being down in 

the Jordan region, where John was baptizing, 

just north of the Dead Sea, they started together 
for their northerly trip. 

The memory of that journey must have li 
long in the minds of Philip and Nathaniel. It: 
was their first experience of that communion 
with Jesus which afterward ripened into such 
close and intimate friendship. It was to them the 
dawn of those grand, eternal thoughts, and that 
loving faith, which in after years made them the 
“lights of the world.” As their new friend dis- 
coursed to them on th, way, unfolding the first 
and simplest truths of his divine teaching, what 
now hopes and aspirations, what glorious, though 
dim and indistinct visions of spiritual power, must 
have been stirred within their breasts; and it was 
undoubtedly with a pang of regret that the roofs 
of Cana came in view, and brought their delight- 
ful journey to an end. 

The wedding is in progress. With music and 
dancing tlie gay procession passes through the 
village streets toward the bridegroom’s home, the 
people flocking to their doorways to enjoy the 
happy scene. 

And now, having reached their destination, the 
wedding feast is spread, and the gayety is at its 
height. Jesus is there, and can we think of him 
as standing grave and solemn ameng the guests, 
checking the flow of their enjoyment, or even 
wig that expression of funeral cheerfulness which 
from a sense of duty some Christians wear§ 
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Shall we not rather think of him as entering with 
a joyous zest into the spirit of the hour, and add- 
ing a charm and an intensity to the pleasure of 
all present, for which they themselves were una- 
ble to account? In that social company was he 
not the most social? Of all the bright, smiling 
faces at that wedding reception, was not lis the 
brightest? Of all the glad voices that mingled 
there, was not his the gladdest ? I know that many 
will be shocked, and call this irreverent. But 
why? Our dear Lord was truly man; and how 
eften, both in his life and teaching, does he im- 
press upon us that in all our thoughts and feel- 
ings we have his keenest sympathy! And this 
aympathy is the motive which he urges when he 
would win us to hislove. It is the thought that 
he is to accompany us in all our life journey, en- 
tering into all our trials and temptations, and 
sorrows and joys as well, that makes him, as 
@ man, so inexpressibly dear to us, 

Now, if he cannot go with us into scenes of, in- 
nocent gayety, would it; not be better to give 
these up altogether, than to be deprived of the 
presence of Jesus? But I am sure that the day 
has long since passed away, never to return, when 
the natural expressions of a happy heart were 
considered sinful in the sight of God. And it is 
only when we sin that we lose the presence and 
sympathy of Christ. 

Let us remember that Jesus was no ascetic, like 
his forerunner, clothed in rough hair-cloth, and 
feeding on the scanty products of the wilderness. 
He was a man of the people—a man of every day 
life. He came eating and drinking, and they 
called him a wine bibber, and a friend of Publi- 
cans and sinners. Now, by excluding him in our 
thoughts from all scenes of innocent gayety, do 
we not lose the influence of his presence from 
much of our life? 

If we are strengthened in the hour of tempta- 
tion by the remembrance of the forty days; andif 
we are comforted in sorrow as we think of Geth- 
semane—will there not be an increase of enjoy- 
ment in our hours of relaxation if we think of 
him at the wedding in Cana, not merely as a 
worker of miracles, but as an active sharer in the 
joys of that occasion ? 

And then, too, if we were more familiar with 
this thought of Christ, would it not be a powerful 
check on our conduct, and prevent much of the 
folly and extravagance and sin of modern Chris- 
tian society? If we were accustomed to the sym- 
pathy of Jesus in our social recreations, we. should 
be loth to enter any scene of gayety where we 
must leave him at the door. And if We were ac- 
eustomed to remember his personal presence 
adciety, as well asin the other relations of life, I 
think that many of the shameful fashions, in dress 
and manners, that are now shamelessly followed 
by Christians, would find votaries only among 
those who never knew the Lord. 

Let us then cultivate the thought and the enjoy- 
ment of Christ’s immediate presence at all times 
and in all places; for if we shrink from the 
thought of his companionship in those good things 
which God has given us, richly to enjoy, in this 
world, and confine our communion with him to 
times of sorrow and temptation, how can we look 
forward with pleasure to an eternity in his soci- 
ety, in a world where neither sorrow nor tempta- 
tion ever enter, but where all is joy unspeakable 
forevertnore ? A.C. 
—_—_—— 


Public Opinion. 


MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 
(From the Examiner and Chronicle.] 

WEEN we are asked, as we often are, what 

is the reason why the children of eminently 
religious persons are so uniformly irreligious? we 
first of all scrutinize the alleged fact. It is, doubt- 
leas, largely by contrast with the gifts and graces of 
their eminently religious parents that ministers’ 
sons and deacons’ daughters have gotten to them- 
selves that bad reputation which has passed into a 
proverb. We expect more from the children of 
such parents; and then the parents are always at 
hand, or held lovingly in the memory, to suggest, 
and at the same time render possible, invidious com- 
parisons. Conceding, however, to the question 
which is put to us, such degree of truth as entitles it 
to respectful consideration-—the problem is solved, 
to our mind, by the eld aphorism of *‘ shoemakers’ 
children,” to.a considerable extent. Doubtless 
there are some cases in which “ ministers’ children 
and deacons’ daughters” plunge into folly, and even, 
vice, whenever they can get a chance, as a sheer re- 
action from the unwise and unnatural restraints of 
the home circle. But such cases, always sufficiently 
rare, are becoming ‘still more rare, year by year; 
and, indeed, hardly worth mentioning in compari- 
son with the far miore numerous cases in which the 
children of parents; whose lives are devoted to the 
religious welfare of a parish, are inadequately re- 
strained and not,sufficiently cared for. 

In what we have written, we have no disposition 
to find fault withthe. ministry. We honor the 
spirit of sacrifice which prompts a minister of Christ 
to deny the claims of wife and children upon him— 
to deny the promptings of his own nature, even— 
because he conceives that his time and s be- 
longs to the parish. . , . . Both reason and rey- 
elation, then—here, as everywhere, co-incident—for- 
bid that well-intentioned absorption in the affairs of 
the church which shall compel a minister utterly to 
neglect the claims of the household. To fulfil the 

















in|0f God. My impression is that in our day we have 


his own wife and children—who are often, as we 
have intimated, intellectually and spiritually left 
‘“* barefoot,” that the whole parish else may be com- 
fortably shod. The true welfare of the parish, no 
less than the comfort and respectability of the pas- 
tor’s household, demands this. 
PURITY OF THE BENCH AND BAR. 
[James C. Carter, Esq., at the New England dinner.) 
OMEHOW, in these latter days, it has come to 
be regarded as pretty heavy work to respond 
to a toast in honor of the Bench or Bar. If indeed 
one-half is true which we hear and read of the pro- 
fession of the law being degraded, of the members 
of the profession, high and low, being engaged in 
no other pursuit than a common scramble for gain, 
the fair-minded lawyer might be better satisfied to 
have a toast like this, drunk standing and in silence, 
asa memorial of better days and better men. But 
I hope and believe that this dismal picture is too 
darkly shadowed. We have ¢till many excellent 
men atthe Bar, and on the Bench. I am full of hope, 
because Lbelieve in the immortality of civilization, 
and I know, thata due administration of justice 1s 
essential to civilization. Bishop Ames says if there 
could be a resurrection at the foot of the gallows—if 
convicted criminals could be summoned from the 
buried dead, and called to life again, and were per- 
mitted to form a society by themselves, they would 
soon find themgelves ubliged to make justice—that 
justice of which they had been the victims—the 
fundamental rule of their social state. So that if it 
be true that we are rapidly descending from bad to 
worse, returning justice will soon lift aloft her 
scales. Wehave it on the best of heathen authority 
that the goddess of Justice would not condescend 
to dwell among men any longer than during the 
golden age, and when that was passed she fled to the 
stars. Wecan hardly expect her to dwell among 
us during the.era of paper money, but when we get 
back to specie, we may expect her to return. In the 
early settlements of New England, the legal pro- 
fession does not seem to have been held in very high 
esteem. There were no lawyers on board the May- 
flower. This is probably attributable to the absence 
ofaspirit of bold enterprise among the profession. 
although I believe when Botany Bay was colonized 
quite. a number of lawyers were there, and 
after New England was fairly settled, dur- 
ing the, earlier period of her history the practice 
of the profeasion of law was encumbered with many 
difficulties. The character of our ancestors was 
such that there was nothing to fight about; there 
was nothing to excite the ambition of a lawyer. Our 
ancestors hated the Courts of the King’s Bench, they 
hated the laws of England, and would copy none of 
her jurisprudence, As it was necessary to have 
some sort of code, they established the code of 
Moses. When they had no other law by which to 
decide cases they decided them according to the law 


generally found some other law. But, however 
these things may: have been, after the sons of New 
England by their industry had acquired wealth, 
built up commerce, and introduced the arts, they 
were enabled to build, upon an enduring structure, 
a system of jurisprudenee upon which is now in- 
scribed a shining array of illustrious names, among 
others, Joseph Story, Lemuel Shaw, Daniel Webster, 
Jeremiah Mason, and Rufus Choate. The renown of 


the hands’ of her loved sons, and if any unworthy 
ones seek to detract from it they should be hurled 
headlong from the summit of Plymouth Rock. 


THE POPE’S DEMAND OF INDEPENDENCE. 
(From the London Times.) 

ORR aeborinds wie eis taremr yas 
the Pope has not been independent, but fain 

to rely on Franceor Austria for security in his own 
capital. Even in the golden days of the Church 
almost every Pope was the instrument of a faction 
—whether French, Italian, German, or Spanish— 
and the Cardinals’ fear, that an anti-Pope might be 
elected under the influence of intrigue or intimida- 
tion, has been realized more than once in times 
when “the Forentine Government” and Garibaldi 
were unknown. No doubt, there is a danger lest 
“ the decisions of the Pope in matters of faith and 
morals, his disciplinary enactments, the election of 
Bishops, all his arrangements for the government of 
the Church, may be impugned on the ground that 
they originated in the will of the Prince on whom 
he is reduced to depend.” But so they might have 
been, and sometimes were, impugned before, on the 
ground that they were dictated by evil counsellors 
inspired by foreign agents whom the Court of Rome 
dared not offend. A like imputation was incurred, 
with equal justice, by the Oracle at Delphi, and, 
however rude may be the analogy between that 
‘Pagan seat of infallibility and the Vatican conclave, 
the lesson which it suggests is not wholly vain. His- 
tory records that Delphi continued to be a powerful 
arbiter in the affairs of Greece long after its priest- 
‘esses wére suspected of bias, and even of venality, 
but it lost all hold on the national mind when they 
ceased to show a patriotic spirit. It is certain that a 
‘sentiment not altogether ‘unlike this rapidly under- 
mined the prestige of the Papacy in Italy itself, and 
has contributed to weaken it throughout Europe. 
Unless the Pope can be ¢stablished in some island‘ 
previously uninhabited, he must be of some nation- 
‘ality. Being an Italian, he could notafford to oppose 
the highest national aspirations of Italy, and it ‘is 
because he, or those about “him, ‘have done so, that 
he ‘now finds*himself in the deperident position 

which’ Cardinal Cullen deplores. - 
BISHOP POTTER, AND THE RITUALISTS. 
- (rom the Episcopalian.) . 

are assured by parties who are in a posi- 

«© tion to know, that Bishop Potter has at 
lengtiy given the advanced ritualists of St. Albans 
to understand that certain practices in vogue there, 
‘at the celebration of divine service,'are contrary to’ 
‘the¢aith and doetrine and usages of the Protestant 





divine injunctions respecting his domestic relations, 
the pastor, however driven by work, must find 


t0 study the wants, end provide for the wants, of | will be subjected to discipline. It has taken a long 


Episcopal Church, ‘and: must therefore be discon- 
tinued, otherwise ‘the clergy countenancing them 


the jurisprudence of New England is now safe in} 


while to work our venerable diocesan up to this 
point; but now that he is there, let us hope, in the 
language of Sumner to the late ex-Secretary Stan- 
ton, he will “ stick.” We are also informed that 
since the return of Rev. Dr. Ewer from Europe, his 
views with reference to Ritualism and Romanism 
have undergone a very decided change for the 
better. He has seen what Popery really is in the 
Old World, and he returns with grave questionings, 
80 we are told, of hisown proposition that ‘‘ Prot- 
estantism is a failure”—the result of all of which 
is that affairs at Christ Church, on the Fifth avenue, 
are now on the back track. We trust there is no 
mistake about our information. The Doctor is a 
man of intellect, and we are sure that if they could 
but be subjected td a proper balance, he would be a 
very effective worker in the cause of evangelical 
religion. We are happy to be assured that he ad- 
mits that he knows a good deal more than he did 
twoor three years ago, and thai is a great point 
gained. 


THE PRESS ON PEACE. 
[From the Nation.) 

P OTHITNG is more certain than ‘that the 

French press had a large share in bringing 
about the Franco-Prussian contest, and we have all 
been properly shocked by its performances. But 
when one looks at the press of other civilized coun- 
tries, and remembers how largely the press now in- 
fluences international relations, and how very small 
is the control retained over these relations in our 
time by professional statesmen or diplomatists, and 
sees how this difficulty between England and Russia 
has been treated by most of the newspapers, one 
cau hardly help feeling that the devil has really gone 
into the newspaper business, and is now engaged as 
an editorial writer on many of ‘the great dailies” 
of the world. Everybody is sensible of the value of 
peace, and everybody is or pretends to be shocked 
by the horrors of war, and in no place does one find 
so many general denunciations of war in the ab- 
stract as in the columns of the press. But as soon 
as a particular war seems to be impending, if either 
of the parties to the quarrel shows the slightest 
sign of shrinking from the fray, he finds himself 
assailed with a chorus of taunts from all the editors 
of the globe. He is jeered at for backing down; his 
“decay” is declared to have begun; his loss of in- 
fluence and his perpetual relegation to insignificance 
and obscurity are pronounced certain. His desire to 
decide the controversy by the human method—that 
is, a conference for discussion—instead of the tem- 
cat method—that is, the tearing and rending to 
pieces of thousands of men on the battle-field—is 
ridiculed as a sign of pusillanimity, and, in fact, 
everything is said and done that Old Nick himself 
could suggest to lash the two hostile communities 
into fury and bloodshed. This is precisely the pro- 
cess which is now going on about the Anglo-Rus- 
sian dispute. The neutral press generally, instead 
of hailing with delight the reference of the dispute 
to the decision of human reason, expressed in the 
debates of a general congress—a practice which 
offers. the civilized world its oniy chance of final 
escape from war—treat it asa sign of cowardice on 
one side or the other, and draw inferences from it as 
to the national future which make it very diffiicult— 
human nature being what it is—for either party to 
keep the sword in the scabbard. 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 
[Secretary Robeson, at the New England Dinner.) 

OU are aware that President Grant, though 

not born within the limits of New England, is 
yet a scion of your race; by right of blood, “a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews.” He claims the proudest 
ancestry an American should ever boast; he is the 
grandson of a revolutionary soldier, a Connecticut 
captain, who, at Bunker Hill and at Yorktown, 
drew his sword for the establishment of those prin- 
ciples of free government which his grandson has 
preseryed to Connecticut, to New England, to our 
country. and to the world. Sprung in part from 
such ancestry, and drawing many of his charac- 
teristics from the pure fountain of his Puritan 
blood, he was born in one of the new settlements of 
Ohio, then in the van of progress sweeping to the 
West. ‘“‘ Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.” This isa truth of history as well as philosophy 
which no doubting Down-Easter, even, will venture 
to deny. It is true, I believe, that the material 
world rolls ever from Occident to Orient, but the 
giant. intellectual, moral, and political power, 
climbing over against the sweep, strides onward to 
the West.. As from the Steppes of Himalayas the 
earlier waves of progress rolled to the shores of 
Western Europe, so each succeeding surge sweeps 
further westward to complete the circle. From 
rock-bound coast, from rugged mountain sides, 
from quiet farms, and busy villages, aye, from the 
very ‘“‘Hub” itself, New England pours her mi- 
gratory hordes along the path of every progress; 
from the elevating influences of her noble social 
system, from her clustering churches, from her 
teeming school-houses, from her free town-meet- 
ings, they carry the trails of their New England 
origin, education, and character, into every fieid 
which human enterprise dares to invade, or human 
energy avails to conquer. Their sons, inheriting the 
mental and moral qualities of their New England 
origin, develop them in scenes of more intense 
vitality, and amid the struggles of larger elements 
of natural foree. Thus is produced a race uniting} 
almost every condition of physical, intellectual, and 
political development. What manner of men these 
are, who, born of Puritan stock, and inheriting the 
energies and capacities of Puritan character, are 
developed in the free air and under the boundless 
horizon of the prairies, and amid the activity and 
vitality of pioneer.and frontier life, we know, and 
the world is beginning to realize. They make a 
new and mighty element of power, which challenges 
the attention of the world, and will command its 
respect. The President is one of the men thus pro- 
duced. Thoughtful, yet reticent; quiet, yet ener- 
getic; astute, yet direct; calm, yet vigorous—these 





are characteristics drawn from the “land of steady 


habits.” Of large views, yet with clear conceptions; 
of liberal ideas, yet with fixed principles; of high 
aspirations, yet with concentrated purposes—these 
are qualities developed on broader fields, and amid 
the struggle of more elemental forces. Add to them, 
habits of thought and action bred within the strict 
limits of an exact profession, yet recognizing with 
profound conviction the great principles of equity 
and justice, a heart open as day to every manly 
sympathy, a steadfastness which does not yield and 
a faith which never falters, a simplicity which tells 
of honor, and a courage which is born of freedom, ° 
and you have the character, “full-orbed,” of soldier, 
statesman, and leader. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A LEXANDER PETOFI, the greatest Magyar 

lyric poet, disappeared mysteriously ina skirm- 
ish near Schirsborg, during the Hungarian war of 
Independence in 1849. His “‘ taking off” was unques- 
tionably due to his uncompromising patriotism, and. 
itis now proposed to publish an edition of his works, 
which shall contain many of the poems that have 
heretofore been excluded from print on account of 
their revolutionary tendencies. The step would go 
to prove an advancing liberalism on the part of the 
Austrian authorities were we not further informed 
that the more violent effusions, vituperating royalty 
and the Germans in too unmeasured terms, will be 
carefully eliminated from the new edition. 

—The incoming year promises fairly for our 
periodical literature. Harper’s rests on its record, 
as it can safely do. Scribner’sis on the high-road 
toward mammoth editions; and as permanent success 
cannot be maintained except through genuine mer- 
it, its managers have not only the spur of their own 
high and conscientious ideals, but also the prompt- 
ings of self-interest to inspire them. The Galary 
has a tower of strength in Justin McCarthy, while 
its plan of exploitering contemporary history is one 
that is as popular as it is sound. We imagine that its 
sensational Gallery of American Beauty will! also 
profit the exchequer—whatever it may do for the 
readers. Mark Twain, at all events, is a rare catch. 
Lippincott’s is characterized by great eveness of 
topics, and a judicious conservatism in opinions. 
The department named “Our Monthly Gossip’ 
is finely handled, gnd, indeed, grows better and 
better with each succeeding number. The At- 
lantic has a magnificent programme, in which 
Field’s Whispering Gallery—if the January install- 
ment is a fair example—must be held to be the lead- 
ing feature. Then there are serial stories, of which 
much is hoped for, and a crowd of promised essays, 
by authors who are not wont to disappoint. As te 
our great home poets, the Atlantic always has the 
first gleanings of the harvest. Littell’s Living Age 
has outrun all rivalry in its special department, and 
its selections from f sources are madé with 
such judiciousness and catholicity, that its readers 
rely upon its future excellence with much the same 
faith that one feels in regard to the delightfultiess 
of next year’s sunlight, and strawberries and sea- 
beaches. The coming numbers will include various 
serials, among them, one by George MacDonald, and 
another by the great German writer, Fritz Reuter, 
entitled, Seed Time and Harvest; or, During My 
Apprenticeship. The Leonard Scott Co.’s republi- 
eations of the leading English Quarterlies and 
Blackwood deserves warm mention for the com- 
mendable enterprise exhibited in bringing the best 
thought of England within the grasp of people oi 
moderate means. 


—Among the illustrated papers, both Every Sat- 
urday and Harper’s Weekly improve greatly under 
the generous rivalry of their publishers, while 4 pple- 
ton’s Journal has carved out a path of its own, and 
through Fenn’s Picturesque America is likely to fil 
an importent artistic mission. Then there is the 
Aldine Press; but as we have not as yet seen it in its 
promised new dress, we will only say that it is in 
good editorial hands, and ought to eclipse even ita 
brilliant past. 

—We have received the bound volume of The 
Witness, for 1869-70, a monthly publication from the 
house of Inglis & Colles; New York. The editor is 
James Inglis, and the tone of the articles. while 
thoroughly orthodox and evangelical, is rather spir- 
itual than dogmatic. The earnestness, and warm 
piety of this unpretending periodical must make it 
welcome visitor to Christian households. 


—In Songs of Home, the beautiful ballad oj 
Maud Muller is printed with a companion page con- 
taining the four closing couplets in Whittier’s own 
hand. Oddly enough in the autograph, the itali- 
cised word in the second of the subjoined lines is 
written “‘life:” , 

God pity them both! and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 
The substitution of youth for life, in the printed 
form—evidently an after thought of the author—is 
certainly a felicitous emendation. 


—As the year dies away, the Almanacs for 1871 
come in thick and fast. Appleton’s hardly 
satisfies the anticipations which the previous 
annual justified, bnt it is, nevertheless, comely 
and fullof variety, Hows’ drawings showing fair, 
and Fenn doing excellent work in his illustra~ 
tions of the Seasons. The Atlantic is not so boun-. 
teous as usual in its letter press, yet literary readers 
have cause of in the reproduqtion of 
Charles Lamb's Saturday Night, and the Highland 
Anecdote, by Sir Walter Scott, to say nothing of — 
the jolly “‘ Uncollected Story” of Leigh Hunt’s. The 
full-page portraits of Longfellow, Tennyson, Diek- 
ens, and Carlyle, have more than an ephemeral 
value, and the profuse illustrations from the . 
Graphic are, perhaps, quite as good, as would have - 
been pieces “prepared expressly,” ote. The New 
York Almanac has a tasteful exterior, and ‘very 














pleasant contents: its editor, Mr, Julius Wildox, 
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showing singular tact and literary ability in con- 


cealing this undoubted fact, that this clever opuscule 
has a substantive business intention “ not uncon- 
nected with” insurance. Of comic annuals, we have 
Josh Billing’s Farmer’ Alminaz, which is, if not 
replete, yet fairly supplied with genuine wit, de- 
spite its illiterate guise; and we have, still better, a 
new venture by Nast, which it is hoped may grace 
a score of future years, In silhouette sketches, this 
latter Almanac is peculiarly rich, the illustrated 
Robinson Crusoe being especially admirable. 


—The present holiday season has been rich in 
illustrated catalogues. Besides Cassell’s, which is 
facile princeps, there are some general lists which 
are excellent in dress and arrangement. The Amer- 
tcan Literary Gazette for Christmas, was a tri- 
umphant success, the publishers freely lending cuts 
from their holiday works, and Mr. Childs doing full 
justice so them in the imprint. The Christmas 
Trade Circular and Publisher’s Bulletin (New York: 
25 Bond street.) also makes a handsome appearance 
with plenty of good reading and gossip. Turner & 
Co., of Philadelphia, have likewise put forth an Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of their own list, which is worth 
examination by book buyers. 


—The first volume of the Miscellaneous and 
Posthumous Works of Buckle will shortly make its 
appearance in London. It will be edited by Miss 
‘Helen Taylor, who has enriched the publication by 
a@ biographical sketch containing much fresh ma- 


—Zion’s Herald has a literary review on Mr. 
Bret Harte’s Luck of Roaring Camp, in which we 
find this characteristic comment: 

His heaven is free-love and d humor. Gam- 
blers, harlots, thieves, sunietons, men so vile as to 
have no trace of even good humor, sulky and vil- 
lainous, entirely and completely, are sent by him to 
heaven. And yet one lady of genius and fame, 
bought one hundred ba of his book for distribu. 
tion among her 


BOOKS. 


Sermons, Reviews. omas 
“ee Eiuioy, te Dy F.R.S. New ~~ : D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This is one of the characteristic books of the time, 
which no man can afford to leave unread who aims 
at even a moderate acquaintance with the present 
tendencies of thought. Prof. Huxley, beyond any 
other Englishman, combines with scientific learning, 
and power of generalizing, the faculty of clear and 
striking presentation to the popular mind. The 
present collection from his writings will have an 
almost fascinating charm for whoever enjoys vigor- 
ous thought clothed in a lucid and brilliant style. It 
is unnecessary to say that its conclusions will provoke 
from a large class of readers frequent incredulity or 
opposition. But there are few who will not find it 
rich in instruction and suggestion. Those who 
most dislike certain tendencies of Prof. Huxley’s 
school, are under the strongest obligation to study 
these tendencies as expressed by their champions. 
And such study brings abundant pleasure, when its 
subject is a work so full of keen thought and graphic 
illustration as the present volume. 

We have spoken of Prof. Huxley’s “power of 
generalizing,” using the phrase to distinguish him 
as a broad and comprehensive thinker, from the 
mere pedant of science. The weapons of logic he 
handles with a brilliancy and effect that make him 
a@ dangerous antagonist. But he impresses us as 
stronger in attack than in defence; his sword is 
sharp, but there are weak spots in his own armor, 
sometimes very apparent in the midst of his audacity 
of onset. A striking example of this is the utter 
lightness with which he passes the gap between 
physical and mental action in his famous lecture on 
the Physical Basis of Life (p. 138), moving on after- 
ward in his argument as calmly as if he had not left 
behind a yawning chasm bridged hardly by so 
much asa spider’s web. Similar instances of loose 
logic are not at all rare. And when apparently 
driven to the wall, Prof. Huxley has a dexterous 
trick of suddenly enveloping himself in a sort of 
shimmering mist, tossing the whole subject, as to 
its ultimate bearings, into the realm of nnknowable 
and, indeed, unimportant things. When his reason- 
ing leads straight to the edge of a precipice, he 
simply says, in effect, ‘There are certain things 
that no man can understand or need understand, 
and these are of them.” We by no means say that 
there is intentional dishonesty in this, but it seems 
to us to show an incapacity or unwillingness to go 
to the bottom of things, and face the necessary 
issue of particular tendencies, which must be held 
@ grave defect in the founders of a new school of 
thought. 

Notwithstanding Prof. Huxley’s express dis- 
claimer of the title “materialist "—a term we are 
not desirous to affix to him, both because it is vague, 
and because as definite a sense of opprobium has 
come to be attached to it as to the term “ pick- 
pocket,” —notwithstanding this disclaimer, it seems 
to us that the bearing of his theories is toward the 
denial of any force in the universe, within the range 
at least of man’s knowledge, unexempt from pre- 
cisely the same law that governs matter. or subject 
toa higher law. His expression of his belief that 
“‘we shall arrive at a mechanical equivalent of 
consciousness and volition,” (p. 339) seems in full 
consonance with his general tone of thought. That 
he notwithstanding is a full practical believerin the 
freedom of the will, as the phrase is generally used ; 
that he may strenuously cultivate virtue in him- 

self—this does not obviate the ultimate degrading 
tendency of a system which, it seems, to us reduces 
matter and spirit to a level, and makes the laws of 
the former dominant over man’s higher nature. 
Epicurus was, so fur as we know, @ man not only of 
noble sentiment but of virtuous life, but his system 
when adopted by ordinary men had an irresistable 
tendency to lead them to the slough. 
We fully trust the sincerity of Prof. Huxley's dis- 


@ mere idealization of the physical forces of the uni- 
verse. At least, if anything more than this, His 
inner nature is so wholly hid from us that worship 
can only be offered “at the altar of the Unknown 
and Unknowable.” (p. 16.) An unknown God is for 
the practical wants of the human heart, no God. 
“Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship,” said 
Paul, and still says Christianity ‘‘ him declare I unto 
you.” Are we to go back from the warmth and 
light of Christianity, into the dreary chill of a 
fatherless world ? 

We know that inferences from single expressions 
must not be pushed too far. But all Prof. Huxley’s 
language elsewhere as to the government of the 
universe,—often eloquent and beautiful as it is,— 
seems to us, when fairly measured, to yield no more 
than we have indicated. We cannot discover, in 
the figure of the “ hidden player,’ opposite to man 
in the game of life ; in the recognition of a general 
tendency of nature to beneficent results; or in the 
honor paid to the instinct of worship;—any percep- 
tion of a personal Deity, morally perfect, and deal- 
ing with each human soul with a helpfulness and 
tenderness dimly typified by the highest human 
relations. No such God being seen, itis hardly neces- 
sary to add that Christ seems to have no place. It 
is, too, almost @ matter of course that immortality 
should be at most but a vague hope, nota definite 
belief, far less a confident anticipation re-acting with 
power on the feelings and actions of this life. 

What strikes usas the great defect in Prof. Huxley 
and the school he represents is, that one entire side 
of facts, and the noblest side, is almost ignored by 
them. Their whole careful study is in the processes 
and results of physical studies. To the mental and 
moral phenomena of man they pay but the slightest 
attention. Yet theycarry with apparent confidence 
the modes of thought, and even the definite con- 
clusions, appropriate to the physical sciences which 
are their proper domain, into the whole range of 
life, social, mental, and spiritual. This one-sided 
bias appears whenever Prof. Huxley discusses ques- 
tions out of his peculiar field. In his essay touching 
on Woman, for example, in the present volume, 
his characteristic thought,—though accompanied 
with generous sentiment,—is that, after all, woman 
will always be overweighted in the whole field of 
higher work, by the “smaller brain” and “ potential 
motherhood.” The physical facts in the case are the 
ones that take by far the strongest hold on his 
thought. This one-sidedness has its most damaging 
effect when carried into the realm furthest from 
that where it was acquired, into the sphere of 
morals and religion. There is a sort of natural 
retribution in the order of things; and whereas 
theologians once crushed science by forcing into it 
their own wholly inappropriate modes of thought, 
the case is now reversed, and theology in turn 
suffers at the hands of scientists who fail to distin- 
guish the proper limitations of their own work. 

It would be unjust not to recognize with honor 
the nobility of moral feeling often finely voiced 
in Prof. Huxley’s writings; the genuine aspirations 
toward a higher future for the race; and the value 
of his contributions to both scientific and general 
thought. The very skepticism which we deprecate 
may be but a temporary stage in the progress 
toward deeper assurance of the great truths of re- 
ligion. Let thought be free, let men be courageous 
and honest, and we have no fear of the ultimate 
issue as regards Christianity. 


42% in a. Netherlands. B TaIne. Trans- 
by J. Donanp. New ae : Leypoldt & Holt, 


A Frenchman’s view of German art i*its historical 
and ethnological relations to French srt,.would be 
interesting at any time: but is especially so at pre- 
sent, when Paris, which has for so long a time justly 
claimed pre-eminence as the representative city of 
the Latin race, is shut off from the rest of the world 
by an army of Teutons. M. Taine’s brilliant essays 
on the Philosophy of Art have gained him enough 
admirers at home and abroad to secure numerous 
readers of this, his latest work ; and it is safe to say 
that opinions, favorable or unfavorable, acquired in 
reading his former writings will pretty certainly be 
confirmed by the perusal of Art in the Netherlands. 
In the minds of English readers this author pro- 
vokes, if he does not challenge, a conrparison be- 
tween himself and Mr. Ruskin, and as the English 
are included in the Teutonic races the two writers 
may be regarded as fairly representative of the art- 
schools which one of them so ably contrasts. It 
would be interesting, if we had the space, to trace 
the agreements and disagreements, which, unless 
our memory mislead us, can be found in Modern 
Painters and in the book before us. Suffice it to say 
here that M. Taine is calmly philosophic for a Latin, 
while Mr. Ruskin is at least moderately enthusiastic 
for a Teuton ; the two together, produce an agree- 
able effervescence of ideas. Starting with the as- 
sumed fact that the Italian and Flemish schools of 
art are necessarily in sharp contrast, Mr. Taine re- 
views firstly the permanent causes of the difference, 
and secondly, the historic epochs which mark their 
formative periods in the fourteenth century ; the 
influence of Italian upon Flemish, and finally, the 
revival of a distinctly national school in the Nether- 
lands. Under the first of these general subdivisions 
the author considers the moral, physical and men- 
tal characteristics of the races which he desires to 
contrast. “Two groups of mankind,’ he says, 
“Have been and still are the principal factors of 
modern civilization ; on the one hand, the Latin or 
Latinized people—the Italians, French, Spanish and 


artists; in the Germanic group they are indisputably 
the Fiemings and the Dutch.” An art which has 
endured nearly four hundred years must bestrongly 
influenced by ~ associations with national life, 


or contracted, in any case grafted on and trans- 
formed by its surroundings and its history; and 
finally the flower, that is to say the art, and espe- 
cially painting, in which this development culmi- 
nates.”” The pages which are prefaced by this scheme 
are full of interest and! well worthy of the author’s 
fame as an analyst and critic, and the impartiality 
with which Batin vices are placed side by side with 
Teutonic virtues and vice versa, gives us @ high 
opinion of M. Taine’s fair-mindedness. The last 
half of the work is devoted to the more strictly 
artistic questions on which the discussion, may we 
so term it, turns. The passages which point out 
the rapid inroads made by Italian idealism upon 
Flemish realism, culminating in the art of Rubens 
are especially fascinating. ‘“ From Greece to 
Florence, from Florence to Vienna, from Vienna to 
Antwerp, every step of the passage can be traced. 
The conception of man and of life goes on decreasing 
in nobleness and increasing in breadth. Rubens is 
to Titian, what Titian was to Raphael, and Raphael 
to Phidias.” From this subjection to Italian models 
the reaction is certain. Pagan deities, and Italian 
saints yield to the power of national realism and the 
hor to which Rembrandt, Gerard Dow, Cuyp, 

ysdael, Hobbema and a dozen others belonged, 
was the result. *“‘ Nature in herself is inherently 
right, and when comprehended, people love and 
delight to contemplate her. The object of art is not 
to change her but to interpret her; through sym- 
pathy it renders her beautiful. . . . When the 
domain of art consists, not of a small summit, but of 
the wide expanse of life, it offers to each mind a dis- 
tinct field; the ideal is narrow, and inhabited only 
by two or three geniuses; the real is immense, and 
provides places for fifty men of talent.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from 
the German of Dr. A. Tholuck, by Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, D. D. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) If there 
is a dearth of really good books in any province of 
literature, it is certainly in that of meditative the 
ology. Augustine stands alone in this department 
among the early fathers in the Church, and no re- 
markable work of purely religious contemplation 
has left its impress on the Church of the present 
day. Perhaps Keble’s Christian Year may be ex- 
cepted, but though the exquisite calm and beauty of 
some of his reflective lyrics haveimmortalized them, 
yet they are mingled with so much that is strange 
and unintelligable as greatly to interfere with a 
widely extended appreciation. But this does not 
apply to Dr. Tholuck’s meditations. They are pre- 
eminently the thoughts of a man who walks with 
God and knows Him in all the joys and sorrows of 
life for his Friend. They are surrounded by a 
calm, peaceful, twilight atmosphere which readily 
touches the heart; while the lofty thoughts and 
pure language satisfy the intellect and delight the 
ear, like the melody of anoble hymn. They are, in 
fact, high religious prose poems—the outpourings of 
a heart rapt, yet self-possessed. The mechanical 
part of the volume is worthy of the great thoughts 
it interprets. The type is clear and large; the bind- 
ing attractive and chaste. 


Light at Evening Time, a Book of Support and 
Comfort for the Aged. By John Stanford Holme, 
D.D. (New York: Harper & Bros.) “It is hoped,” 
says the editor in his preface, “that there may be 
found in the book something suitable for every 
frame of mind and every experience incident to the 
decline of life, and that it may be to the spirit of the 
aged pilgrim what the staff of myrtle, according to 
Pliny, was to the traveller, infusing such an energy 
that during the longest day he never grew faint or 
weary.” The scheme of the volume is certainly 
excellent. The selections have been made from a 
wide range of authors, going back to St. Augustine 
and Chrysostom, and including representative Eng- 
lish and American divines, both of the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There is a singular variety 
of topics, considering the purpose of the work. 
Withal the book is printed in a full, clear and sizable 
type, and on paper which assists the eye. To the 
aged and afflicted it must be a source of rare and 
enduring comfort. 


A Musical Series for the Young. The Tone 
Masters, (Boston : The New England Co 
of Music), isan ingenious and happy attempt to com- 
municate to young people clear ideas of the person- 
ality and art peculiarities of the great European 
composers. In a net-work of story, the biographies 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn, of Handel and Haydn, 
of Beethoven and Bach have been so judiciously 
inwoven, and the differences of style have been so 
lucidly explained that the little volumes of the series 
cannot fail to be of signal advantage to their 
readers. A teacher could not give safer instructions; 
while most youthful pupils would not only learn 
more quickly and willingly, but would remember 
better the unconscious lessons of the books, than 
they would the verbal instructions of the music 
master. 


Fairy Tales for Little Folke (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) ia a translation from! the inimita- 
ble French of Madame La Comtesse de Segur. In the 
original, these beautiful stories of enchantment have 
filled the Parisian nurseries with delicious reveries, 
in which virtue is always triumphant, and vice is 
ever brought to grief. Few similar collections of 
tales have been so widely and justly popular. The 
present English dress is due to Mrs. Chapman Cole- 
man and her daughters, who have executed their 
task—as it appears to us upon & cursory glance— 
with much spirit and gracefulneas, 


Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. By 
Cuarntes Russett. (C. Scribner & Co., New York.) 
In these days of base ball, boating and the like, it is 
quite possible that this book may be a greater favor- 
ite with the boys than some of the more scientific or 
esthetic volumes of the “ Library of Wonders.” It 
treats of running, leaping, skating, swimming, of 
games, ancient and modern, of athletes, historical 
and mythological, of the bow and arrow, of the 


ent trom a mother, Huxley's “God” seams to be the people jteplt, with its original qualities expanded sling, and of the boomerang, and it ‘has, moreover, 





numerous illustrations designed to aid in a clear 
understanding of the context. Our young friends 
must not infer from what we have said that this is 
sowueely © ects of games. It is historical rather 

than practical, but many hints, valuable in modern 
athletic sports, may nevertheless be found in its 
pages. 


The Springdale Stories (Boston : Lee & Shepard) 
are sixin number, and bear various titles as fol- 
lows: Nettie’s Trial, Adele, Herbert, Eric, Ennits- 
fallen, Johnstone’s Farm. Mrs. Samuels carries her 
young readers over a good deal of territory, from 
Omaha City to Amsterdam, and from “ Fifth Ave- 
nue” schools to Eton. Her moral instruction covers 
about as many points in the geography of vice, as 
the feet of her young heroes and heroines manage 
to cover in ‘their multitudinous journeys over the 
face of the earth. The entire series is neatly packed 
in boxes, and will make a very appropriate New 
Years gift to the young folks. 


The By and By Series, by Mrs. Frederick Fields 
(New York: Leavitt & Allen Bros.), derives its name 
from the first of three stories of which the series 
consists. The other two volumes are severally enti- 
tled I Didn’t Hear and I Forgot. The books, of 
course, are simply a fictitious exposition of the juve- 
nile improprieties which find compact expression in 
the titles. Each volume has a Sunday chapter; and 
the general tone of the writing, which is sprightly 
and entertaining, is such that Sunday School super- 
intendents may safely introduce the series into 
libraries. 


The Onward and Upward Series. By Oliver 
Optic (Boston: Lee & Shepard). We have here the 
first two volumes of the six which will complete the 
series. They are entitled Field and Forest and Plane 
and Plank. The first relates the adventures of the 
youthful hero, Phil. Farringford at his home and on 
the Upper Missouri, where he encounters Indians 
and wild animals, and leads the exciting life which 
falls to the lot of dwellers in the backwoods. The 
second volume, whose subordinate and explanatory 
title is The Mishaps of a Mechanic, relates Phil’s 
experiences in learning a trade, and incidentally 
describes the evils of intemperance and the value of 
earnest watchfulness and prayer in the reformation 
of the inebriate. Oliver Optic always makes his 
stories interesting, and contrives, in an unostenta- 
tious way, to impart a great deal of very sound 
morality. The best test of the value of his books is 
their popularity with those for whom they are writ- 
ten, and this test, we believe, they always bear suc- 
cessfully. 

Lenny the Orphan ; or Trials and Triumphs. By 
Margaret Hosmer (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates). 
Lenny is made an orphan in the first chapter, which 
describes the exciting scenes of a city fire on a win- 
ter night wherein his mother loses her life. Lenny 
is adopted by some kind witnesses of his grief, is 
cared for and after some time spent in their home is 
kidnapped, and finally after a variety of adventures 
is restored to his friends. Thestory is not remarkable 
in any way, but is an entirely unobjectionable con- 
‘tribution to that class of Sunday School literature 
for which there is at present so extensive a demand. 


Tight at Eventide (Boston: Lee & Shepard). 
The editor of Chimes for Childhood and Echoes from 
Home has collected here a number of religious 
hymns and poems, among which we notice many of 
the best in the language. As the Preface is signed 
by Dana Estes, and the copyright is entered under 
the same name, we conclude that he is the compiler 
of the three books enumerated. The selections in 
the present volume are certainly judicious and taste- 
ful, and old and young will find in its pages some- © 
thing suited to almost every mood. An index of 
titles and first lines renders reference to any desired 
poem easy, and the type is such that we can readily 
read it without resorting to our spectacles. 


The Victory of the Vanquithed, a Story of the 
First Century. By the author Chronicles of the 
Schonberg Cotter Family, etc., etc. (New York: 
Dodd & Mead.) To step back nineteen centuries, 
and find ourselves domesticated in the Rome of the 
Ceesars is a feat which, by the help of this beautiful 
story, we have been able to accomplish. Neverthe- 
less, we rise from it with the conviction that Time 
will not “run back to fetch the age of gold,” but 
that on the contrary, this day of promise, 


“The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 
The young man’s vision, and the old man’s dream,” 


lies before ua, the light of its dawning already dazing 
our watching eyes. The book is written not only 
with regard to scenic and storied effect, but exhibits 
great historical truthfulness and rare biographical 
analysis. 

The Merman and the Figure-head. A Christ-as 
Story. By Clara F. Guernsey. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) This book has some resemblance 
to the stories of the sea which form such an inter- 
esting part of the Arabian Nights, but it lacks the 
unity and rich fancy, and above all, the touch of 
nature and the air of truthfulness which give to the 
Arabian tales such an abiding interest, 


John Jack. By Lynde Palmer. (Troy, N. Y.: 
H. B. Nims & Co.) One of the Magnet Stories, and 
an excellent and interesting book to put into the 
hands of girls standing on that delicate transition 
line “ where the brook and river meets.” 


The Infant Class. Hints on Religious Primary 
Instruction. By Sara J. Timanus. (Chicago: Adams, 
Blackmar & Lyon Publishing Co.) This teaching by 
“line and level” in theory is excellent, but every 
good teacher knows how far short it falls in prac- 
tice; for no two children, even in the same family, 
accept quite the same mental or moral culture. 


Ttalian Life and Legends. By Anna Cora (Mow- 
att) Ritchie. (New York: Carlton.) The wonderful 
spell which invests Rome the aged, and Florence the 
beautiful, receives an added charm from these 
Legends and Sketches. A posthumous work is very 
apt to lose a great deal of its individuality, and this 

is no exception to the rule. Still it possesses 
te enough of interest and merit to insure a very 
wide appreciation. 
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SENATOR SUMNER AND 1HE 
PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Sumner’s attack upon the President, in the 
San Domingo debate, deserves a very different 
notice from what is given to the undignified and 
bitter personalities which are so common in both 
houses of Congress. The speaker’s character and 
position, the substance of his words, and the cir- 
cumstances of the time, make the speech an im- 
portant one. Mr. Sumner charged, emphatically 
and repeatedly, that the President’s course toward 
San Domingo had been marked by gross injustice, 
by violence toward a weak people, by usurpation 
of power. His language is that “an American 
Commodore had undertaken to insult a sister Re- 
public,” (Hayti); that “the President, acting in 
the spirit of his Commodore, had nine times men- 
aced the independence of the Republic of San 
Domingo ;” that “the negotiation had been con- 
summated in violence, and so far as it had been 
maintained, had been fraught with violence ever 
since.” He warns the President “not to follow 
the example of Franklin Pierce, of James Buchan- 
an, and of Andrew Johnson; not to oppress a 
weak and humble people; not to exercise the war 
power without authority of Congress; not to for- 
get that there is a grandeur in justice and in 
peace beyond anything in war!” He protests 
against the resolution before the Senate, which 
was simply to send a committee of inquiry to San 
Domingo, as “another stage in this drama of 
blood.” He protests against this iniquity, (in which 
he represents the President as the intelligent and 
active agent), “in the name of justice outraged by 
violence, in the name of humanity insulted, in the 
name of the weak trodden down,”—and.so on. 

this most singular assault President 
Grant’s reputation needs scarcely a word of de- 
fagse. Whatever errors he may have committed, 
whatever weaknesses may be urged against him, 
the chagge of usurping the war power to wantonly 
outrage ¢ peaceful neighbor, simply falls to the 
ground by its @wn absurdity. If Mr. Sumner had 
confined his attack to the subordinates of the 
President, and had spoken in calmer language, 
his words might have commanded respectful atten- 
tion. But when he directly implicates the President 
in crimes utterly foreign to his entire character, 
as it is fully established in the convictions of all 
sober men, he places himself in a position which is 
wholly unenviable. 

Regarding a speech like this simply as an un- 
grounded attack on a faithful public servant, it 
can hardly be too earnestly deprecated. It is the 
curse of our politics that no degree of purity of 
character exempts a public man from all manner 
of base imputations. The case is still fresh in 
mind, of Vice President Colfax—a man eminently 
fortunate in the respect paid him by foes as well 
as friends,—alleging as one cause of his announc- 
ed withdrawal from public life, the abuse and mis- 
representation to which he was subjected. Per- 
haps no cause aets more strongly than this to 
keep out of politics the class of men most needed 
there. It is too much to hope to be soon delivered 
from this style of warfare, on the part of mere 
political hacks and partisan journals. But when 
@ man esteemed among the foremost in the Senate, 
jhonered for personal integrity, accustomed to lead 
gat home and to be heard with respect abroad, when 
stich a man Jaunches against an honest President 
violeut aceusetions of oars apd aan 
crimes, what security is | onor and dignity 
in the personal relations of politics? But this is 
by no means the whole of the mischief in the pres- 
erat case. The direct tendency of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech was to create a bitter feud among the Re- 
publieans in Congress, and to eommit same of them 


sion of time and strength from the public service 
to party broils, which is in itself a serious impedi- 
ment to good legislation. But such a feud would 
have still. worse results. The evils of a chronic 
discordance between the Legislative and Execu- 
tive powers—the friction, the incapacity, the dead- 
lock upon all great measures,—are but too well 
known to us. Toinvoke such a conflict, with abso- 
lutely no rational ground for it, seems the part of 
utter folly. And on the mere ground of .party 
expediency, what worse could be wished to the 
Republicans than that they should throw away the 
friendship of a President who is with them at 
heart, and break up their own forces by attacks on 
achief strong in the confidence of the country ? 
If any one thinks that we exaggerate the tendency 


ted | of Mr. Sumner’s speech, let him read it, and con- 


sider its spirit, and ask himself whether it be possi- 
ble to maintain such a tone toward the President, 
while owning toward him any party allegiance, 
or even professing any personal confidence. We 
are happy to believe that there was little or no 
response to its temper, and that there is no pros- 


and the great body of Republican -Congressmen ; 
but that is only because Mr. Sumner has failed to 
animate others with his own spirit. 

In another way, we fear, an unfortunate result 
is to be apprehended. Mr. Sumner is Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
is thus brought into important and delicate rela- 
tions with the Administration in matters of the 
greatest weight. The whole San Domingo busi- 
ness is a trifle in comparison with other foreign 
complications, and pre-eminently the Alabama 
question. There is now apparent a general hope 
that our new Minister, under the instructions he 
has received, will-be able to bring this to an amia- 
ble settlement, and remove even the remote pos- 
sibility of war arising from it. That possibility, 
remote as it is, is terrible to contemplate; and its 
final removal would be cause for the profoundest 
gratitude. Uponso delicate a question as this, it 
is of the first importance that there should be all 
possible harmony among the managers on our 
side. The Senate is one of the great parties to any 
treaty-agreement ; its Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is the link of communication between it 
and our other great treaty-power. The Chairman 
of that Committee has taken action, which, without 
wonderful moderation on both sides, and, appa- 
rently, some backward steps on his, must place 
him on terms of hopeless personal hostility with 
the President, and render hearty co-operation on 
any subject extremely difficult. Itis no idle fan- 
cy, that harmony between the two foremost Chris- 
tian nations may be endangered by the conse- 
quences of this speech. 

Considering the speech both in its own character 
and in its necessary as weli as possible effects, its 
delivery by a man of Mr. Sumner’s staxding must 
be held a matter for grave-and by no means pleas- 
ant consideration. 








THE NEW GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HE German confederation has accepted andrat- 
ified the decree which is to transform the 
King of Prussia into Emperor of Germany. The 
event is full of interest and significance. Its 
interest and significance reach far back into the 
past, and look forward into the future. The origin- 
al assumption of the title “Imperator” by a Roman 
consul testified to the predominance of the army 
over the civil state. The acquiescence of the Ro- 
man world in the change which transformed the 
Roman Republic into the Roman Empire, signified 
that a state so vast and so corrupt required a sin- 
gle and irresponsible ruler with permanent and 
transmissible power. The subsequent accession 
of Charlemagne to the Empire of the West, and 
his coronation at Rome by the Pope, was a sign 
that another great conqueror had arisen, who had 
succeeded in subduing the disorganized elements 
of western Europe into a unity which was found- 
ed.on the supremacy of the Roman church, and 
the prevalence of the Roman law. The mainten- 
ance of the traditions and the claims of this same 
Empire, under the title of the German Empire, by 
the successors of Charles V., till their formal re- 
signation by Francis II., at the bidding of the 
Napoleon who claimed to be the successor of Char- 
lemagne, and baptised his son King of Rome— 
signified that power had been suddenly trans- 
ferred which had been slowly lost. The renewal 
of the German Confederation, by the Congress of 
Vienna, and the accordance to theruler of Austria 
of the title of Emperor, indicated a real precedence 
of this monarch over the heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant German States. The attempt of Napoleon 
Ill. to snatch, by blood and treachery, the title 
and the prestige which his uncle had won upon the 
field, seemed to*be so far justified by his successes 
in the Crimea and in Italy, as to explain how he 
was tempted to dream of an Imperial egntrol over 
the Latin races; and to seek to make the apparition 
areality, by a successful invasion of Germany, and 
a grand coronation triumph at Berlin. The unex- 
pected success of Prussia in 1866, by which the 
claims of Austria to precedence in Germany were 
extinguished, and the splendid series of triumphs 
by which she has humiliated France, and taken 
captive the Emperor and armies which France 
sent over the Rhine, are fitly symbolized by mak- 
ing the King of Prussia, Emperor ef Germany. 
Who shall say that history teaches no lessons, and 
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of the proclamation of the new German Emoeror. 


shall find the self-styled Emperor of the Latin.race 
a captive in Wilhelmshéhe, or a despised and 
hated exile? 

This event is full of promise for ‘the unity of 
Germany. The weakness and the curse of-Germa- 
ny has been its divisions. A hundred years ago 
there were three hundred petty princes, most of 
whom exercised their contemptible and irrespon- 
sible power for the weakening and the dividing of 
what by nature, language, descent, and traditions, 
was intended to be a united Germany. . Not.a few 
had been absorbed and neutralized by the con- 
quests of Prussia, and the vitality and growth of 
Austria ; but it was the work of Napoleon I. first to 
trample gut many of these separate States by his 
invading hordes, and then to unite the people who 
remained into the sentiment of one country by 
the desire to drive the invader forever. across the 
Rhine, and by the faith that God would enable 
them to do it. Four years ago, when Prussia war- 
red against Austria, she was forced to conquer 
Hanover, and to drive out its stubborn King. 
Hesse Cassel, Bavaria, and Wiirtemburg, were re 
luetantly constrained to acquiesce in the enlar, 
dominion of Prussia,. Saxony almost lost its sep- 
arate existence. The wealthy and important city 
of Frankfort writhed in impotent rage againstthe 
affronts and the exactions of the victorious King. 
The new German Confederation was bounded by 
the Main on the South. Its relations to  Ba- 
varia and Wiirtemburg were delicate and’ doubt- 
ful, and have continued to be so until the present 
summer. When the triumph of the seven weeks’ 
war which had decided the strife between Prussia 
and her rival which had been. waged .for 
more than a century, was cclebrated in Ber- 
lin, in September, 1866,  i:ismarck . would 
not have been surprised at a hostile mes- 
sage from Paris, founded on the jealousies and 
hatred which were rankling in Hanover, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and Austria. When, in 
1870, Napoleon sent the message and moved the 
armies whieh he had held back so long, he counted 
with confidence upon finding Germany divided, as 
it had been in 1866. It was afixed Ideé Napolienne 
that he would no sooner reach or cross the Rhine 
than Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and Hanover, would 
seize the opportunity at once to shake off the yoke 
of Prussia. Never was an idea more ill grounded. 
The first tramp of his legions toward the Rhine 
made all Germany one. Every step which he took 
forward made this unity more complete; every 
step that he or his generals were forced to take 
backward has been hailed by the shouts of pur- 
suing Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, and Hanoye- 
rians, “ We are one!” The vision of German unity 
that has inspired German prophets and poets since 
the rising in 1813, that has been the burden of 
the patriotic songs of Kérner, and Arndt, has be- 
come almost a reality, and when the King of, Prus- 
sia is made the Emperor of Germany, at the. call 
and with the acclaim of Saxony, ‘Bavaria; and 
Wiirtemburg, this unity will be realized by the 
very symbol of which the German Liberals sought 
to avail themselves in 1848. 

This suggests the thought that. this procliama- 
tion will not necessarily be. unfavorable. to con- 
stitutional liberty. By the enlargement of the 
Confederation Prussia loses its predominance in 
representation ; its king becomes the head of this 
Confederation by yielding important concessions 
to the kingdoms which retain their_ kings and in- 
dependence. The advantages of a Federal system 
which we enjoy, are in some sort secured to the 
separate States. Their rights, in certain relations, 
are still reserved ; and the separate traditions and 
constitutions, parliaments and officials, which 
they will retain, will enable them to act with 
greater efficiency in retaining the tendencies to 
that simple arbitrariness in police and military 
rule which has been the characteristic temptation 
of Prussia. Besides,the excuse for arbitrary and 
severe government of which the court and. coun- 
cil chamber at Berlin hitherto have been able to 
avail themselves, in the necessity of weakness, 
will no longer exist. The Emperor of. forty-five 
millions eannot plead the necessity which the 
king of half that number, in the face of jealous 
Germans, and hostile France, and supercilious 
England, might be excused for offering. ‘This 
Emperor will feel the force of that public opinion 
which in Germany ig certain to be organized and 
to be heard as never before. The little despotisms 
that found protection in their insignificance, and 
security in their contemptible holes in a corner, 
can no longer serve as hiding-places for all sorts 
of mean and cruel abominations; but the Empe- 
ror and the Diet will drag their doings into the 
light. Whether the form of the Empire will be 
plastic enough to become an elective monarchy 
matters little, provided constitutional liberty is to 
make for itself progress and security,—as we are 
certain it will and must. : 

We ought not to forget that the new German 
empire is Protestant, not merely in the faith and 
the traditions of its reigning house, but in the 
spirit that breathed it into Iife. The education 
that has given victory to its armies is of Protest- 
ant origin. The faith in God and the right which 
has inspired its warriors is Protestant in its heroic 
and calm courage. The which have 
been sung by its armies might have been sung, as 
many of them were, by the soldiers of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The political supremacy on the conti- 
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whieh is Catholic, is no insignificant sign of the 
times. Around the lofty dome that surmounts 
the old Schloss in Berlin is emblazoned in letters 
which glitter in the sunlight, the declaration, 
? There is no other name given under heaven by 
which we can be saved,” etc. There may be 
much pedantry and formalism in the faith of this 
Protestant kingdom, and no little atheism and 
sensualism in its Rationalistic unbelief; but a 
people that in the hour of its trial has always 
called upon God, and in the hour of its triumph 
has never forgotten to thank him, is certain to be 
honored of God sooner or later, and its triumph 
should be hailed with satisfaction by the lovers 
of Protestant and Christian freedom. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
‘pee editor of an English provincial paper has 

just been found guilty of libel in a case that 
presents some singular features. A telegram was 
published in the columnsof the journal in question, 
to which the sub-editor attached an original para- 
graph, containing a cruel and scandalous attack 
upon the reputation of the Earl and Countess 
of Sefton. The latter applied at once to the courts, 
and pending the decision Mr. Leng, the editor- | 
in-chief, tendered a frank apology and retraction. 
More than this, Mr. Leng, through his counsel, 
presented memorials in his behalf, from over two 
thousand merchants and manufacturers, eighty- 
six magistrates and mayors of boroughs, and over 
two hundred each of clergymen, barristers and 
physicians. It was apparent that he was a gentle- 
man of high character, and that the gross libel of 
which his journal was palpably guilty, would not 
have occurred had he not been absent from his 
office, and upon a sick bed. Nevertheless, and des- 
pite the sympathetic assistance of the Archbishop 
of York, the Duke of Devonshire, and divers other 
earis, lords, and eminent personages, the verdict 
of the court was against him. From the American 
stand-point, such a result is likely to be regarded 
as monstrous and intolerable. In this country an 
apology and retraction are supposed to amply ex- 
culpate the original offense. Indeed, judging 
from a hundred libel suits, the plea of “freedom 
of the press,” in the mouth of an acute and plausi- 
ble lawyer, is all that is necessary to non-suit any 
plaintiff who has had the hapless folly to suppose 
that false and cruelly injurious statements against 
his personal character are culpable offenses in the 
eyes of the law. Yet, it seems to us who write, 
that there were really substantial and proper rea- 
sons why Mr. Leng, whose ease has certainly 
venial aspects, rightly merited legal punishment. 
If he be a gentlemen of high character, the Earl 
of Sefton, according to Mr. Leng’s penitential 
acknowledgement, is not less worthy of that title ; 
and yet the Earl was compelled to endure a news- 
paper defamation. If Mr. Leng was ready to 
print a denial of the original charge, it still re- 
mained that the charge had done evil work. In- 
deed, this theory, that a tardy withdrawal of a 
libel atones for it, appears to us to be thoroughly 
untenable. Take, for instance, any ordinary in- 
stance of social slander. A. declares that B. when 
dining at C’s table, pocketed sundry spoons. D. 
is recipient of this information, and soon all the 
alphabet has news of it; B., of course, learning it 
last. B. indignantly goes to C. and demands an 
explanation. C. hears. the story for the first time, 
has his spoons duly counted, finds the tally all 
righi, and is amazed that B. should be under sus- 
picion. Ultimately, let us suppose that the fable 
is traced to A. That individual apologizes and 
even visits C. and begs that he will help to undo 
the wrong. The sequel is that half the alphabet 
reverses its judgment, and the other half, through 
that negligence which is the hand-maid of slan- 
der, remains ignorant of the rebutting testimony, 
and believes to its dying day that if B. sits down 
to a banquet, he is pretty sure to slily appropriate, 
not only all the spoons, but all the forks, that come 
within his reach. Fora falsehood not only goes 
farther but grows faster than the truth. 

What happens in these petty injustices of society 
happens not less in cases of public libel. The 
men who read the retraction are neither as many 
nor the same as those who peruse the original 
scandal. Generally, indeed, if a sensational story 
is well managed, sharply written, and full of 
“ appetizing,” details, it will be copied into fifty 
journals while only the original newspaper will 
publish the subsequent apology. 

Jt was from a consciousness of these facts that 
the English jury sustained the Earl/of Sefton in his 
suit, and as a matter of equity it seems to us that 
the American law is faulty in excluding provisions 
by which similar verdicts could be obtained on this 
side of the water. What is especially wanted is 
that the public press should be made to feel the 
responsibility of ita position. Whatever ought to 
be pardoned to the spirit of liberty, nothing surely 
need be pardoned to the spirit of license. At 
present, so illimitable is the personality of journal- 
ism that it has lost the best portion of its power. 
So many good men are attacked unjustly, and so 
many. bad men are indicted heedlessly and on 
insufficient, ground, that the public has become 
dead even to. the most righteous appeals. An 
illustration to the point was afforded at the late 
election in this State. 

A searching libel-law, which shall punish an 
editor who filches an honorable reputation as 
stirelyas the criminal law punishes theft of prop- 
erty, would,not only insure justice to thousands 
up ‘thousands of individuals in private life, 
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but would elevate our politics into something 
approaching statesmanship. By taking the venom 
out of partizanship, it would triple the power of 
honest men. The reason that real rogues carry 
their heads high, is that so many decent people 
are called rogues, by violent publicists. And not 
until journalism becomes more calm and judicial, 
eschews the acrid personal item, and the “smart” 
sensationalism, and contents itself with only such 
attacks as are defensible in the courts, is there 
much hope of reform in politics, or stock-jobbing, 
or anywhere else, 








RECONSrRUCTORS OF THE Universe.—If this 
poor crazy old world of our does not become thor- 
oughly hammered and soldered into a condition 
as good as new, in the golden era just coming in, 
then she ought to go to the bow-wows; for the 
tinkers who are offering themselves, every day 
are legion, and the quantity of philosophic “pew- 
ter and rosum,” warranted to give satisfaction, 
which floods the market, is unprecedented. The 
last proposal which has come to hand is a circular 
headed, “Sounder for the National Transition 
Moonly Voice,” which defines its purpose “to 
sound the channels of the public mind” prepara- 
tory to the issue of a new monthly, with the en- 
gaging title above mentioned : a publication “ de- 
signed to carry weightier freight than the existing 
periodicals of America,—the bulk of their cargoes 
being gas.” A verdict which is rather hard on 
“the existing,” and leaves them with mere exist- 
ence, as their single insignificant advantage over 
this terrible critic. 

As the author goes on to propose issuing at 
“each full moon” a sheet full of matter “ pertain- 
ing to National Reconstruction upon a scientific 
basis, in accordance with Nature’s Nation-cre- 
ating processes, recently discovered,” the generai 
impression will be that the circular is the work of 
a pronounced lunatic, and that this grand proposal 
must go to join its sister embryons in the Limbo 
of Vanity. But on the contrary, we are treated, 
upon the back of this, with two good columns of 
talk as collected and sensible as nine-tenths of 
what issues every day from the world’s conspicu- 
ous reformers. No: the National Transition 
Moonly Voice is bound to be heard along the 
Ages—and we go for it. Let us have the ricketty 
old universe “fixed up”! The terms are one dol- 
lar a year, but subscribers are “ requested to send 
their names and address to Salem, New Jersey, 
without the money.” If so generous an enterprise 
is not permitted to live, there must be an amount 
of jealousy in this abandoned planet which calls 
all the more for the advent of the moonly re- 
former. However, if similar impecunious ar- 
rangement with the papers is to constitute a feature 
in the new transition state into which we are sup- 
posed to be entering, we would like to be under- 
stood at the outset as favoring its application to 
all “ existing periodicals ” but ours. 








SENATORIAL DecoruM.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune gives a picture 
more vivid than agreeable, of the manners which 
prevail in the United States Senate, as they were 
illustrated on the night of the San Domingo de- 
bate. This is the loftiest, and presumably the 
most dignified legislative body in the land; and 
the animals who thus disgrace, through it, the 
whole country, holding it up to the contempt of 
the civilized world, place themselves even beyond 
the almost boundless charities of Brother Bergh. 
It is to be feared that we shall grow worse and 
worse in this respect, until the people begin to ap- 
preciate their disgrace in the premises; then the 
places of these cattle will be supplied by gentle- 
men. It is to this good end that we raise our own 
voice, and urge the press to protest, against the 
Congressional indecency which reflects so much 


discredit on us all. Says the writer : 

“An almost unbridled freedom from parliamentary re- 
straints has for some years been allowed in the Senate dur- 
ing all night sessions, Senators evidently imagining that at 
such times no obligation rests upon them to maintain the 
traditional dignity of the body of which they are members; 
therefore it is a common thing to see them, as the hours go 
by, stretched out at full length on the sofas, with their legs 
above their heads; or in the cloak-foom, puffing the smoke 
from their cigars inte the Senate Chamber. It may be 
safely said, however, that no such disorder and utter disre- 
gard of parliamentary forms and requirements, ever be- 
fore prevailed in the Senate Chamber as were preva- 
lent last night. After midnight it was nearly impossible to 
hear the voice of any Senator who was supposed to be ad- 
dressing the chair, above the din of conversation and loud 
laughter, which was constantly occurring around the 
chamber. Mr. Sumner, was interrupted, in almost every 
sentence he uttered, by sarcastic comments expressed by 
certain Senators in his vicinity, in a tone sufficiently ele- 
vated to be perfectly audible in the galleries, and which, to 
any but so old and experienced a debater, must have been 
embarrassing. One Senator, who was very conspicuous in 
this, did not hesitate to answer to his name on roll-call, 
and began to address the chair, while lying flat ona sofa. 
Once while Mr Casserly was up, during these disgraceful 
proceedings, he stopped to ask the Chair which of the many 
Senators, who lolled in their seats, laughing and talking. 
was entitled to the floor.” 








A Nospie Cuarity.—With characteristic be- 
nevolence, the Society of Friends in England 
have organized a committee, with sub-committees 
acting without compensation, for the relief of the 
suffering in France. The names of the London 
committee include many well known in this 
country, headed by that of John Bright. Their 
agents report that the desolation caused by the 
war has“ been great, and that there now prevails 
the bitterest privation and distress, act:al starya- 
tion being in many cases imminent. The appeal | # 
is made to Americans for help. Irresistible force 
is added to it by the remembrance that the Friends 


in Great Britain, during our civil war, contributed 
no less than half a million dollars in gold to aid 
the Freedmen. With Christian nobility of senti- 
ment, this recollection is now appealed to, not in 
behalf of their own countrymen, but for a people 
as much strangers to them as we were. Humanity 
and gratitude could hardly confine to make a 
stronger appeal to the liberality of our country- 
men. Subscriptions may be sent to William 
Wood, 61 Walker street ; Edward Tatum, 7 College 
Place ; Henry Dickinson, 88 Beekman street; or 
Benjamin Tatham, 82 Beekman street. 








How it Works.—The New York Evening Mail, 
in an interesting description of the letter-carriers 
of the city, incidentally illustrates one of the 
beauties of our political system. A large number 
of these carriers are one-armed soldiers, and all 
of them, it is evident, must possess fidelity, stead- 
iness, and intelligence. They are hard-worked, 
making nine trips a day, each, on an average, re- 
quiring three-quarters of an hour’s walking. Yet 
the position of the letter-carrier is dependent on 
the continuance in power of a political party, and 
his rendering it some political services. From his 
modest salary one or two per cent. is deducted as 
a party tax, and, in addition, five dollars is exacted 
at every state or city election! We believe that 
there is not another civilized or semi-civilized 
country under the sun, where poor, industrious, 
and faithful servants of the public are robbed in 
order to keep Tom, Dick, and Harry in office. 








Bret Harte, the California humorist, is an Albanian by 
birth, and has tallied thirty-three on the score of life—a 
handsome young fellow, five feet eight, dark complexion, 
Grecian features, with a big nose not so very Grecian, mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, nicely clad, very quiet and unpretend- 
ing in manner.—Ezchange. 


But the best thing about this young author, 
whose wonderful power of characterization, chaste 
humor, and delicate pathos, has given him so wide 
and desirable a reputation during these last days, 
is, that he is a true gentleman, a man of great 
purity of life, and many domestic virtues. Those 
who have enjoyed his refined hospitality and that 
of his accomplished wife, and seen him surrounded 
by his little group of “olive-plants,” can attest 
that, like all true men, he shows to best advan- 
tage in his home. In this, Bret Harte presents a 
contrast to most of the humorist writers of Cali- 
fornia—and she has produced a good many—who 
are generally Bohemian, and somewhat inclined 
to be “ fast.” 








A CHANCE FoR A Curistmas Girt.—There has 
recently come to our personal knowledge a pecu- 
liar case of distress. It is that of a lady who 
belonged to an old Virginia family, whose mem- 
bers during the war were in the strongest sympa- 
thy with the rebel cause. This lady and an auut 
of hers were the only exceptions, and their feeling, 
constantly expressed by aid given to wounded 
Union soldiers, brought on them bitter persecution 
and suffering. The family and the whole neigh- 
borhood were ruined by the war; and these two 
women with the greatest difficulty, uniting their 
resources, supported themselves and the little 
children of the niece. The aunt had formerly 
been left by will part owner of a number of slaves. 
Her purpose of freeing them when she became sole 
owner was anticipated by the national Emancipa- 
tion. A year or two since she died, and left all her 
little property to her freed people, as the only re- 
compense she could make for their unrequited 
labor. The act of stern justice left the niece, 
whom she.had tenderly loved and cared for, 
wholly destitute. Leaving the poverty-stricken 
village, she sought ‘employment in a Northern 
city. But as an entire stranger, she could find 
scarcely any work, though willing to take it inthe 
humblest form, and has been reduced to the dan- 
ger of actual starvation. She placed her young 
and delicate children in a charitable asylum, where 
they are suffering for want of proper food; while 
she struggles bravely on, seeking work. Are there 
not some among our readers, who at this holiday 
time, from the comfort and joy of their own 
happy homes, will do something for her? We 
will see that any aid sent through the medium of 
this paper reaches its destination. 








Tue Women’s APPEAL.—We some weeks since, 
received from the Countess de Gasparin a copy of 
the Women’s Appeal for Peace, with a request to 
call for signatures to it. As the Appeal had already 
been widely published in this country, we ex- 
cused ourselves from republishing it, in a note to 
the Countess. The reply, just received, we lay 
before our readers. The Appeal was in the 
Tribune three weeks ago; signatures to be 
sent to Prof. Vincennes Botta, 25 West 27th street. 

MonsteuR: I thank you with all my heart for your kind 
words, and for the prayers which you and your friends are 

to God in favor of peace. 

But, Monsieur, I beg you most earnestly to send as speed- 
tly as possible, and in the greatest number possible, the signa- 
tures of women who desire peace. It was that which we 
besought America, through you, to effect without delay; 
for it is that whereof we have present need, to put an end 
to thisterrible war, which threatens to beome barbaric, and 
toattain a momentum impossible to check. By all attain- 
able means, let us pacify these powers ! 

The powerful in this world are indifferent enough to the 
utterances of sympathy: they make little enough of 
prayers: facts alone will influence their actions. Therefore, 
Monsieur, I supplicate with what energy I may, for the fact 
of feminine adhesions [the co-operation ef women] individ- 
wee name ao eh ey from America, thousands 
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sienatures that we peed. 





Will you not, Monsieur, hasten this effective succor, as 
s00D as youcan? Publish this letter in your paper, and in 
others too, if you deem it useful to our cause. 

For God’s sake, give me names, instead of expressing 
wishes, and developing projects for the future. 

There is a conflagration which must be extinguished at 
once: to this end let us bring up water from river or pond, 
let us direct a jet from our fire engines upon the flaming 
hearth; but let us not talk of the future channeling of a 
river a hundred miles away, or of constructing an aque- 


‘duct to some hypothetical mountain spring whereby, in 


process of ages, water might be conducted to the scene of 
the disaster. 

Excuse, Monsieur, these few but important explanations, 
rendered necessary by the situation in which we are thrown, 
and accept the assurance of my most hearty good wishes. 

COUNTESS DE GASPARLIN. 


Valleyres, near Ong oo. pant, t 
Switzerland. Dec. 2, 18 








At the last moment before going to press, there 
reaches us a telegraphic dispatch from London, 
signed by three members of the Monod family, so 
well known among French Protestants. Our space 
allows us only to re-produce its pregnant words. 
“The French International Ambulance [Corps] 
solicits by you aid from America. It has on its 
haffds fifteen hundred wounded. It has the most 
urgent need of funds. Telegraph, if possible, to 
Alexander von Stehn, 9 Fenchurch st., London.” 








We have spared our readers all moralizing over 
the departure of the Old Year, presuming that 
each one could best supply the appropriate reflec- 
tions for himself. But we think we have afforded 
them an opportunity to increase the pure happi- 
ess of the festive season, by laying before them 
the several charitable appeals to be found in these 
columns. And we wish them, one and all, a Happy 
New Year! 

—_—_—_—_—— 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
Twenty-Second Letter. 


JERUSALEM, March 6th, 1870. 


ise is the Lord’s Day, and our entire spirits 
welcome its arrival as a time of keen enjoy- 
ment, resting in the love of God. None of us felt 
ificlined to make trial of the public service. There 
is an Episcopal congregation within the walls of the 
city : the building is quite conspicuously located on 
Mount Zion, and reflects honorably upon the gener- 
osity and zeal of those who erected it. Thereis even 
a Bishop stationed at Jerusalem. ~The British and 
Prussian Protestants unite in sustaining the entire 
enterprise, taking turns in appointing this presiding 
prelate. The mission, if such it may be called, is 
thoroughly denominational, and vigorously high- 
church at that. It always seems hard to find and 
meet this exclusive spirit anywhere; but here, far 
away on the borders of civilization, here where our 
divine Lord actually prayed that his people might 
be one, we could not prevail upon ourselves to go 
and sit quietly where our ordination would be de- 
nied, and even the elements at Communion ad- 
ministered to us, only ‘‘on our own responsibility. ”’ 
OUR MEETING IN GETHSEMANE. 

I cannot help admitting frankly that we all felt to 
day as if there were “sundry places’”’ outside of the 
city of Jerusalem where the “Scripture moveth us’’, 
more than in listening to anybody’s ritual. And we 
planned to visit in the cool of the afternoon the gar- 
den of our Saviour’s suffering and betrayal. In this 
appointment we were enthusiastically joined by an- 
other company of our countrymen. I gave in a for- 
mer letter some account of this enclosure, seen when 
I went by myself. 

At four o’clock we quietly took our way out as 
usual by St. Stephen’s gate, following the steep path 
down across the Kedron defile. We found our com- 
panions waiting for us near the entrance. They had 
been sitting on the wondrous slope of the Mount of 
Olives, gazing meditatively over the scenes of past 
and present history. This day seems to be a contin- 
uance of some protracted feast in the Mohammedan 
calendar. The people are all out of doors in gala 
dresses, their garments of high color in every style 
of variegation shining over every slope of grass on 
all sides of the town. A large band of music kept 
playing, in some citadel out of sight, the mildest sort 
of oriental melodies. They do not appear to know 
any tune; now and then there is what seems like a 
feeble little phrase or progression; but they never 
let you hear a thing twice, at any rate twice alike. 
And unsatisfactory as this is to those who love and 
look for music, yet there is in it a marvelous fascina- 
tion, when heard as we hear it incessantly, even 
now as I write. For the vague mystery of it, the 
novel character of it, gives an air of romance to the 
hours as they pass on. 

We entered the garden, and filed along through its 
narrow paths, separated by the picket fences, until 
quite in the back part we came toa long bench of 
stone under the shadow of the wall nearest the city. 
Upon and before this we sat, a goodly gathering of 
twenty souls. in simple-hearted respect for each 
other, we all preserved a discreet silence, while each 
read for himself the remembered story of the agony. 


USUAL EXPERIENCE. 


I have been asked a great many times as to how 
one feels, when across his mind at such times as 
these the thought keeps coming of the venality and 
superstition of those who have set so many of these 
sacred spots apart for silly ceremony or wicked gain. 
It becomes the easier for me to answer this question 
since our conversation in Gethsemane to-day, 
for I find that those Christian men and women, who 
were with me, have almost the same experience I 
have, and come to the same general conclusions. 

The numberless follies which mien have attempt- 
ed to fasten upon the precincts, do not interfere 
with a devout man’s enjoyment of his own thoughts. 
The feeling, indeed, is as simple and common-place 
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den suggests the’agony ; you look around you, and 
in an instant fall to thinking of the agony and not 
of the Garden, You worship no spot, but you are 
summoned to remember an interesting incident that 
once transpired on the spot; then the recallirg of: 
that incident leads you, with all the irresistible pow- 
er of the law of association, to worship, revere, and 
realize the Saviour the more plainly and preciously. 
The mere conjecture that He may have been, in that 
awful hour of woe, precisely where now you are, 
makes him appear closer in spiritual proximity than 
usual. Even the tradition, believed by myriads, that 
he has been on the spot, has something reverent 
about it, and so possesses force to quicken and sway 
your imagination. You therefore receive no undue 
elation, and you suffer no abrupt shock. You be- 
come aware that much of what is coarsely detailed 
to you, must be unauthentic; but this gives no pos- 
itive offense at such moments, since your imagina~ 
tion once fully aroused soon disdains the sensuous 
objects it is mounted by. 

We were all certain that near these localities Jesus 
must have been on those days of his last eventful 
week. The grand features of natural scenery are 
necessarily unalterable. The landscapes, at hand 
and afar off, are those upon which his eyes rested. 
We could have no reasonable doubt that we must/ 
be at most not more than a few rods from the 
exact scene of His betrayai. We fell inte conversa- 
tion, of course, g ordinary authorities; but 
our voices under those trees were gentle and inquis- 
itive only. There is no use in denying that we wish- 
ed we could be perfectly satisfied. 

“ There is a spot within this sacred vale 
That felt Thee kneeling, touched thy prostrate brow. 
One angel knows it. Oh, might prayer avail 
To win that knowledge, sure each holy vow 

Less quickly from the unstable soul would fade, 

Offered where Christ in agony was laid!” 

Still ere long our minds grew interested enough to 
arrest even this unrequited discussion. We could 


all accept that latticed enclosureas being sufficiently | 
near to what must have constituted the ancient gar- 


den for ali practical purposes of devotional reminis- 
cence. 
THE IDENTICAL OLIVES. 

A season of silent thought now succeeded. broken 
by the inquiry from one of the ladies, whether it 
was likely these olive-trees were among those be- 
neath which Jesus offered his prayer? This set us 
into rehearsal once more. 

It was remembered that Josephus tells us that 
Titus, when he conquered the city, gave orders to 
his soldiers to set the entire suburbs on fire. This 
was scarcely forty years after the ascension 
Christ. And the thoroughness of that vandal ‘ok 
the same historian reports in these terms: “ All the 
trees which were about the city, within a distance of 
an hundred furlongs, had their branches cut off., 
The trees being cut down, the suburbs were stripped, 
naked.” 

Still, these old monarchs of the garden may have 
afterwards sprouted from the same roots. ‘There 
is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease; though the root thereof wax old in the earth, 
and the stock thereof die in the ground, yet through 
the secret of water it will bud and bring forth boughs 
like a plant.’ It certainly is in evidence that these 
olives, surely the oldest man ever saw, with their 
dark green foliage silvered only where the slight 
wind turned up the leaves, have paid taxes for their 
fruit more than twelve hundred years. Andfor one 
I was fully ready to believe they were at least the 
descendants of the first or second generation from 
those over which the passover moonlight fell, when 
the Redeemer knelt and prayed, on that desolate 
evening. 

“ ANNIE LAURIE.” 

While we thus sat in busy contemplation of 
thoughts and themes so all-absorbing, suddenly our 
attention was arrested by the strains of music which 
the distant band was playing. We could hardly be- 
lieve our own ears; but over the walls of the city, 
and over the walls of the garden, came the familiar 
measures of the old Scotch song, ‘“‘ Annie Laurie.” 
Where they could have learned this air, no one im- 
agines; possibly it was one of the acquisitions of the 
Crimean war. It would be natural to suppose this 
made one unwelcome interruption to us there in 
Gethsemane. But when the instruments swelled out 
upon that last little couplet of the song: ‘* And she’s 
a’ the world tome! And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I'd lay me down and dee!’’—it seemed as if instinct- 
ively each one of us accepted this poor earthly love 
for a Caledonian maiden as asymbol and type of that 
higher, that divine love, which was more than all 
the world to our hearts. Nobody said or sung the 
words we all so well knew; but when thestrain end- 
ed one voice was heard quoting those better words 
still—“ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; 
yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die; but God commendeth His love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” 

“WITH HIM IN THE GARDEN.” 

T am sure no one of us is ever to forget that hour 
we passed in Gethsemane. We soon started that 
dear hymn “Alas, and did my Saviour bleed,” to 
old Martyrdom, and sung it through to the end, 
though many a voice faltered in the notes. It seem- 
ed just like a Communion season without bread or 
wine. Then we followed this hymn with, “Did 
Christ o’er sinners weep ?’’ 

The old monk leaned over the fence, attentively 
regarding us. I fancied there was something gentler 
than usual in his manner toward us, as hegave us the 
flowers on the way out. He permitted us to pick 
with our own hands some few leaves from the ol¢ 
olives; and then he gave us a fragrant bunch of mign. 
onette to pressin our Bibles. Such hours as these 
cannot fail to mold the future of every child oi 
God. My heart now recognizes, as the one question 
for admonition in all time to come—a question 
prompting me evermore to renewed consecration— 
the one question crowded with significant meaning 
of both comfort and warning—a question forever 
reminding me of the hour, dearest and best of my 
lite“ gm a ang pee yaya ee ean os 
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GLEANING EVERYWHERE. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


OME foolish king, we think, who thought him- 

self wise above that which is written, said, in 
speaking of the amount of sleep necessary, “Six 
hours are enough for a man, seven for a woman, and 
eight for a fool.” We would be glad to learn how 
many mothers, with young children, secure seven 
hours of sleep; but we are sure, could they, and 
many others, obtain eight hours, they ought not to 
be charged with folly. The amount of sleep neces- 
sary for good health and steady nerves depends 
much upon the nature of the occupation which fills 
up the day; but still more upon the constitution. 
Some are so nervously active that a very few hours 
of sleep suffice, apparently; and even in sleep they 
find no respite from daily care, but live it all over 
again in their dreams. They will assure you that 
they obtain all the rest they need, and are as fresh 
and bright after four hours’ sleep as they would have 
been had they spent, or wasted, they would say, 
double that time in bed. All very well if they were 
not sure to pay double duty in later life for the rest, 
of which they robbed their youth. Sleep caught 
between sleeping and waking, is indicative of some 
unnatural strain upon the nerves which will mani- 
fest itself unmistakably in after years. A healthy, 
sound sleep, giving perfect rest to all the functions 
of the brain and entire nervous system, will restore 
the yigor used up through the day’s active labor; 
and mind and body thus strengthened and refreshed 
during the {hours of darkness, spring up, elastic, 
with the first blush of morning light, ready and 
eager for renewed work, which, after such sound 
sleep, becomes a pleasure. 

Infants need all the sleep they can be induced to 
take. Sleeping and eating are all that can be expected 
of them. The rapidly developing body demands 
this, and if healthy, will secure it. All through 
childhood there is little danger of sleeping too much; 
but when the body is fully matured, from six to 
eight hours, according to the nature of the daily 
occupation, is a fair supply for good health, except 
occasionally after some season of great excitement 
or exhaustion. Mental labor demands more sleep 
than manual labor; but more than eight hours in 
bed is debilitating. If a peculiar temperament or 
avocation demands more sleep, better take a half 
hour in the middle of theday. If body and mind 
have full exercise through the day; if the supper is 
light and the evening be spent in a quiet and sensi- 
ble manner, and you retire to a well ventilated 
ehamber, and keep it so through the night, a sound 
and healthy sleep will visit you almost as soon as the 
head touches the pillow. But, on the contrary, if 
the evenings are spent in work or excitements 
which compel late hours, this excitement will follow 
you to your bed, and feverish, fitful dreams will be 
the result, from which you “will rise more languid 
and weary than when you laid down. 

' THE OBJECT OF BATING. 

Dr. Hall, in his “Health by Good Living,” says: 
“We eat to live, and life is warmth, growth, repair, 
and power of labor. The first necessity of human 
existence is warmth, alike indispensable to infancy, 
manhood, and old age. At every period of life, at 
all seasons of the year, in the tropics, and at the 
poles, the human body, in health, maintains the 
same internal temperature, which is about ninety- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit. This warmth is derived 
from the food we eat; and that which yields heat in 
large proportions is called ‘carbonaceous,’ answer- 
ing to one of the simple, original elements, ‘carbon,’ 
the more familiar representation of which is char- 
coal. Carbon or charcoal burned before our eyes 
gives out heat. When taken into the system in the 
form of food it undergoes a process of burning there 
also, and throws out the warmth, which, diffused 
throughout the body, is called ‘vital heat.’ The 
amount of such heat necessary to the health ofa 
good-sized man, and which is developed from the 
food eaten in twenty-four hours, would heat twenty 
gallons of ice-cold water to the boiling point, or from 
twenty-two degrees to two hundred and twelve. 

Sugars, starches, and oils are the more concen- 
trated forms of -carbonaceous food, some of them 
having scarcely anything left after all the carbon 
has been withdrawn. And, asif to compel helpless 
infancy to use the means necessary to keep the body 
warm enough to live, Providence has given to child- 
hood an almost insatiable desire for sweets; and 
without the element of sweetness in its food the 
healthiest born infant would die in less than a 
month. In vain the warmest sunshine, the softest 
blankets, and the finest fur to wrap its body; the 
warmth which sustains human life must come from 
within, must be generated by the internal combus- 
tion of the carbonaceous elements of eaten food.” 

200D RULES FOR ALL SEASONS. 

You can walk as long as you please with damp 
feet. So long as you keep in motion, there is little 
danger of taking cold: but be sure and change wet 
shoes and stockings as soon as ready to sit down, 








rubbing the feet perfectly dry, or if bed time, heat | PO 


the feet thoroughly before lying down. 

Keep the mouth closed when going from a warm 
house into cold air, and thus compel the air to make 
a circuit through the head and nose, and become 
warm before it reaches the lungs; otherwise the 
sudden shock and chill, if cold air is taken at once 
into the lungs, will often produce pleurisy, pneumo- 
nia and other severe diseases. Never sit or sleep with 
the head and shoulders in the draught of an open 
door or window. See that the lower limbs sre more 
carefully covered when lying down than the body. 
Have aa extra blanket on the foot of the bed or in 
easy reach, in case of any sudden change in the 
weather during the night. Do not stand still ona 
corner, to talk, after having exercised till warm or 
heated. Avoid sitting by an open door or window 
in conch or ear. It is the surest receipt fog, severe 
colds tnat we know of. Never put on anew boot or 
shoe when going for a walk or visit, unless anxious 
to test the quality of your patience and endurance. 


While spices of all kind are so largely used in 
every family, it may be interesting to know some- 
thing of the history of the trees or plants, which bear 
them. “The Clove-tree, Guava and Pomegranate 
all belong to the Myrtle family. The stem of a full 
grown clove-tree is from eight to twelve inches, 
and sometimes considerably more, in circumference, 
and the highest branches usually from forty to fifty 
feet above the ground; though there are many 
trees not higher than a cherry-tree, and laden all 
over with fruit. The tree does not begin to bear 
till seven or eight years old, but remains fertile till 
seventy-five ora hundred yearsold. Itisa native 
of the East; but is now cultivated in the West 
Indias and other parts of the world. The best 
variety is the Amboyna clove. The name is derived 
from the French word signifying a nail—to which 
the spice is somewhat similar. The clove is the 
bud, and is found on the end of the branches. The 
annual production of a good tree is from four to five 
pounds. When young the buds are nearly white, 
and gradually change into a gray, and then to a 
bright red, when it is ready to be gathered. This 
is done either by hand or beating with bamboo 
canes, Mats are spread under the tree to catch the 
buds as they fall. They are then dried in the sun, 
and when dry are at once marketable. The leaves, 
the bark and new branches possess a peculiar aroma. 
In Zanzibar the flower stalks are gathered, and meet 
with a ready sale. 


The Nutmeg is a native of the Moluccas. It is 
largely cultivated in Sumatra, and has been intro- 
duced into the West Indias. When the Europeans 
first came ‘to these islands, all the nutmegs with 
which the world was supplied came from five 
islands. The Dutchman employed the labor of 
slaves and convicts for the cultivation of the tree, 
for along time. The Isleof Lontar, where there is 
a park of nutmeg trees, is consiaered one of the 
most charming spots on the globe. At the time of 
the crops the trees are completely covered with 
nuts, and over them the giant Canari-trees spread 
their branches, to protect the precious fruit from 
the heavy winds which, but for these guards, 
would destroy both tree and fruit. The nutmeg 
is the kernel found within the stone or nut of the 
tree. The nut has a shining black shell, which is 
itself surrounded by layers of the substance known 
as mace. There are two kinds of nutmegs—one of 
an oval shape, the product of a wild plant—the 
other nearly round, is raised from the plant under 
cultivation, and much superior to the former. The 
nutmeg is much employed in cooking; but is said 
to possess great narcotic powers, if taken in large 
quantities, and should therefore be used with care. 
Mace is the membrane which surrounds the shell of 
nutmeg. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a tree which grows 
both in the East and West Indias. The best quality 
is scarcely thicker than paper, and comes in long 
pieces ¢f a light yellow color. The dark colored 
cinnamon is inferior. 

Ginger is the tuber of a plant originally a native 
of Gingi, in India, whence its name. It is now 
largely cultivated in the West India. There are two 
kinds—the white and black—which, however, differ 
only in the mode of their preparation. The black is 
inferior. This spice is stimulating to the digestive 
organs, and not only agreeable but wholesome, 
though, like all spices, should be used with moder 
ation. 

Black Pepper.—This is the fruit of the pepper 
vine of the East Indias. When purchased ground, 
it is almost universally adulterated. The ordinary 
pepper of the shops does not contain more than an 
eight or sixth part of genuine pepper, and the very 
best only one-half—the rest being ground rice or 
husks o fmustard. It is a powerful stimulant, carmin- 
ative and rubefacient, as a condiment peculiarly 
useful to people of cold habits or weak ‘digestion. 
White Pepper is merely the black pepper soaked 
in water till the outside skin softens, and can be 
easily rubbed off. It is greatly inferior to the black 
pepper, having only about one-fourth its strength, 
and a mere trace of its more valuable constituents. 
Allspice, Pimento or Jamaica Pepper, is the berry 
of a tree which grows in South America, and in the 
island of Jamaica. It isan agreeable aromatic, and 
the mildest and most innocent of all the common 
spices.” 

Weare largely indebted to “The Best of Every- 
thing,” for most of this account. 








FOOD—THE TRUFFLE. 


BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


. aeoyor there are living vegetables, there 
are all the elements necessary for a living 
animal. In the living wood of a tree (alburnum) we 
find the two great classes of alimentary substance, 
but not in the heart wood. The nitrogenous ele- 
ment has disappeared. Living vegetables then will 
afford nourishment, if there is no impediment to 
their use. Their being high or low in the scale of 
organization affords no clue to their alimentary 
wer. The lowest may afford equal nourishment 
to the highest. There seems to be some advantage, 
in discussitig the materials used as food, to begin at 
one end of the scale and pass to the other, thus 
bringing together those materials that have a mate- 
rial relationship. 

The vegetable kingdom is arranged on three 
plans. The first, and lowest, are those that have no 
regular seeds, but spores (acotylidenous, having no 
seed-leaves). The second are such as have but one 
seed-leaf ( ) such as grasses, grains 
and palms, The third class ‘nol des those that have 
two seed-leaves (dicotylidenous) including most of 
the plants that come under our notice. If we com- 
mence our on with the first class, and the 
lowest division of that, our attention is called to the 
Fungi or mushroom tribe. Does this division in- 
clude any bodies employed in human alimentation ? 

The origin of mushrooms presented to the ancients 
a problem they confessed their inability to solve. 
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not conceive how it was They denied 
them to be living plants. They adopted the most fan- 
ciful theories as to their origin. They sprung from 
the phlegm of different trees, said they (what they 
meant by phlegm we are unable to say), from the 
slime ef the earth, from atmospheric phenomena, 
from thunder, from secretions of different animals, 
etc. It was not until the Seventeenth century that 
light began to illuminate this subject, when, by the 
microscope, the spores of some species were detected 
and the existence of others inferred. They were 
confessed to be plants and described as such by bot- 
anists. The one to which we first direct our atten- 
tion is still far from being well understood, although 
perhaps among those longest known. 

The Truffe. This very singular plant is a round 
mass, growing in the earth from five to eight inches 
below the surface, never found at the surface, and 
having no roots or stem, any more, apparently, 
than the stone by its side. It is supposed that some 
trees are favorable to its production, if not abso- 
lutely producing it; but itis found even in culti- 
vated grounds and in stubble ground. It is said 
never to be found under pine trees, and under 
others it is small and inferior. 

Truffles are very generally found in the temperate 
regions of the globe, but we have seen no well au- 
thenticated case of their having been found in the 
United States. In Europe, France especially, they 
are found in great abundance, and form a most im- 
portant article of consumption. They like a gravel- 
ly soil, light and friable, and are not especially fond 
of rich soils. , 

The question that has most interested scien- 
tific men is, How are truffles produced? The idea 
has prevailed that they originate from the fine roots 
of plants by being pierced by insects, and hence are 
excrescences. This idea will not hold, as the truffle 
has regular spore vessels, each holding from six to 
eight oval spores, and through them the plant is 
propagated. Duhamel believed the old truffies sent 
out fine roots from which new ones sprung. Turpin 
considered the spores as real plants, and only aug- 
mentation took place in the earth. But then hy- 
pothyses add nothing to our knowledge and remove 
none of the difficulties. In other mushrooms the 
spores sends out fine fibres from which arises the fu- 
ture plant. There seems no reason to ignore this pro- 
cess in the present instance. The difficulty is, How 
are the spores disseminated, since they never come 
to the surface, and young truffles are found of the 
size of shot and not in the neighborhood of ‘any old 
ones. They seem to fiourish and pass through their 
various stages of growth like other plants. When 
young ones are found in May, ripe ones will be found 
in the Fall. The truffle varies in size from that of a 
walnut to that of an ordinary apple. Haller men- 
tions a truffle that weighed fourteen pounds, and 
some are said to have attained to the enormous 
weight of fifty to sixty pounds. The medium size, 
rather light, elastic under pressure, are most highly 
esteemed. 

_The constitution of the truffle, although the plant 
has been so lotfg known, is not very well settled. 
By the analysis of Geoffrey, we learn that the truffle 
contains a large amount of albumen ora nitrogenous 
element that makes it in nourishing power nearly 
equal to meat. Besides this it contains a volatile 
oil, sugar, resin, mannite, iron and the usual inor- 
ganic elements. 

The gathering of truffles presents a curious history. 
If they are not gathered for sale, they are gathered 
by chance only. If one happens to find them it is 
weil; but when they areabundant and are obtained 
for market, many devices are adopted to discover 
when they are beneath the soil; nothing at the sur- 
faceindicating their presence beneath. Lauremberg 
pretended to know a plant which he called the 
lidnophilon that would indicate unerringly where 
the truffle was, but no one else knew what the plant 
was. The Helicruthmem tubirria was thought al- 
ways to indicate the presence of the truffle, but 
many truffies were found where that plant was not 
found, and the plant was found where there were 
no truffies. Some thought the ground was slightly 
elevated over the truffle, and others that the earth 
was sonorous over them, others that they caused the 
death of the plants growing above them. All of 
these indications were found to fail, When a light 
fall of snow came, the truffle-gatherers would im- 
prove the opportunity as the snow would melt in 
patches over the truffies from the natural heat that 
all living things possess above inorganic matter, 
Some imagine that particular insects gather around 
the spot where truffles lie beneath or that they issue 
from the place. This sign would rather indicate 
rotten truffies than sound ones. The hog is the best 
hunter of truffles. He seems to know exactly where 
they are, and will find them; but it is necessary to 
accompany him with some corn, and purchase the 
truffie by a handful of corn. He loves the truffie, 
but will give it up by a little persuasion for what 
he perhaps likes just as well. Dogs have been trained 
to find truffies. In Germany and Piedmont they 
train dogs to scent the truffle, as they would to scent 
any other game. Although we have no truffles in 
our markets, yet every village in France has its 
market supplied with this highly esteemed vegeta- 
ble. The market of Paris receives about 85,000 Ibs. of 
fresh truffles, and 20,000 lbs. prepared in various 
ways. 

To cultivate truffles has demanded the utmost 
sagacity of the gardener and man of science, yet, 
even at this present writing, we have never seen 
any successful attempt recorded. Some have pro- 
fessed to have succeeded, but if so, their modes have 
died with them. It would seem that planting the 
mature truffle in condition like that in which it 
grows, ought to yield the desired result; but a 
thousand attempts, under every possible condition, 


have been a thousand failures. M. Delastre pro- 
poses to platit’acorns, "and in the course of ten 
rs truffles may be raised, till the trees become 
Jarge, and shade the ground too much. If success 
nattend this: process, it is certainly a very long one, 
and not easily accomplished. 

We can hardly suppose that the difficulties in rais- 
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ing truffies are insurmountable, aud we may antici- 
pate some future time, when, through science, 
connected with practical sagacity, the markets of 
New York shall be supplied with this highly nutri- 
tious and valuable vegetable, as those of Paris are 
now. 

Truffles are esteemed in the highest degree for 
their aroma and their nutritious qualities, and ap- 
pear on the table by themselves gnd in sauces. 
Louis XVIII. must have them at his table every 
day. Napoleon received regularly, from France, 
his supply of truffles, when at Russia. Dr. Malonét, 
a distinguished gourmand, would eat two pounds of 
truffies, and declared they greatly assisted digestion, 
Many attempts have been made to put them ap for 
future use, but they are never equal to the fresh 
plant. When in good condition and well served, 
Savarin called it the diamond of the kitchen, They 
are cooked by boiling in water, in wine, in oil, in 
juice of meat, seasoned with salt and pepper and 
aromatics. The form which receives universal en- 
dorsement in France is the “1a volaille trouffér,” 
the truffied fowl. Many animals love the truffle 
while they are living, and when dead, and rotting, 
they become the nidus of many insect larva, from 
their near approach to animal matter. 

The truffle belongs to the tribe of mushrooms 
called Tuberanar, and the genus Tuber. The truffle 
in most common use is the Tuber cibarium, but 
there are other species, that are not so highly es- 
teemed. J 

Tuckahoe (Pachyma. cocos.) 

If the truffle is very singular, the tuckahoe 1s 
superlatively singular. The truffieis unquestionably 
@ plant, but the tuckahoe occupies an equivocal 
position in the minds of botanists. It occursin the 
ground six to eight inches below the surface, with 
no roots or fibres proceeding from it, as indepen- 
dent, apparently, of all other bodies, as the fossils or 
stones around it. It is from the size of an ordinary 
potato to that of a small pumpkin. Most commonly 
the weight is from a pound to two or three pounds. 
McBride is said to have sent one to Europe, from 
South Carolina, that weighed sixty pounds, and 
under the name of truffle. The outer surface is 
black or dark brown, corrugated or rather ridged 
by cracking inits enlargement. The inside is of a 
dull white, and as the mass dries it breaks up into 
rather uniform angular fragments. It is of uni- 
form consistence throughout its mass, presenting no 
appearance of organic structure, except perhaps 
some fibres, that run through it. It looke like a ball 
of solid starch. No organs of reproduction have yet 
been discovered in it, sofaras we know. Dr. Torrey, 
of this city, our great botanist, was the first to throw 
any scientific light on this singular body. ‘The sub- 
stance which had so much the appearance of starch, 
he proved to be not that substance, but a newly 
determined material, which he ¢alled echlerotin. 
This was in 1819, Afterwards Braconot pointed out 
@ substance in fruit, which he called. pectin, the 
basis of jellies, and Dr. Torrey proved that the sub- 
stance of the was ention with 
Braconot’s pectin, It is pure pectin. It readily 
dissolves alkalis, and is precipitated from its solu- 
tion by an acid into a jelly, or pectic acid. 

It is found only, we believe, in the soil where the 
pine grows. It ‘is singular that ‘the ‘truffle never 
occurs where the pine grows, and the tuckshoe no- 
where else; seeming to indicate that there is some 
influence exerted on their production by the trees 
that occupy the soil. Its range is from the Gulf to 
New Jersey. It is called in the South Indian bread, 
or Indian loaf, as the Indians roasted it, and highly 
prized itas food. It contains no ni : ma- 
terial, or very little. It of course affords but little 
nourishment, no more than apple or currant jelly. 

The tuckahoe is found abundantly in China and 
Japan, and is used as food and in medicine. For 
pulmonary complaints it is thought to be benefidial. 
The markets of Shanghai are supplied with cakes 
made from this material, which are said to be pal- 
atable. If this vegetable could become common, it 
would be the source of jellies of the best. character. 
There is no anticipating what may be aecomplished 
in the future. 

—_—_—_—_—E 


THE LITTLE PREACHER. 
BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


LE Dm natthe least iden thathe wane arancher 
atall. If anybody had told him so, he would 
have looked up with innocent wonder, not compre- 
hending any more than if he had been called a phil- 
osopher, ora brigadier general. “ He was lame Willie, 
that was all,” he would have answered; and yet 
without dreaming of it, lame Willie was not only 
the preacher, but the philosopher and thegeneral, 
too. 

The first time I saw him was one lovely June day. 
I had just left the warm, dusty city, and conie to s 
dear little country village to spend all the bright 
summer weather amongst its trees and flowers. 
Wandering far along the winding road, up one shady 
lane and down another, in and out of ‘scented 
orchards, and over green meadows starréd | 


cottage under the willows, where I had left my 
baby, and my trunks, and my worldly ‘treasures 
generally, was more than I could possibly ‘tell. 

So in this dilemma! took counsel of a little shaggy 
dog that crept from under a fence near mie, and trot- 
ted along the road in a self-assured and familiar man- 
ner. “He is evidently acquainted with the neigh- 
borhood,” I.said to myself. “He hasn’t lost his 
home, and is doubtless on his way to it at this 1 
minute. I think I'll follow him, and see if I 

help me to 


SoI did follow him, and pretty soon he 
down a narrow lane, at the end of which I 
nothing but apple trees. Nevertheless I. 
house on trust, for I felt sure that my 
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‘doesn’t often see roses like them.’’ 
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4vas going home to dinner ; and true enough when I 
‘eame nearer, there was a white cottage peeping out 
from the apple-trees. Its door stood wide open, it 
“was such a warm day, and in the little porch wasa 


‘ehild’s chair, with something in it what I thought 
‘was a baby, at first. Buta queer litle voice piped 
out,— 

“Shag! Shag! oh, you naughty little runaway!” 

Then I knew it was nota baby. I followed Shag 
up the steps, and this was whatI saw in the child’s 
chair, A little face white as a cherry-blossom, not 
the fainted tinge of color anywhere, except in the 
blue veins that made a network of delicate lines on 
the temples ;a mass of pale yellow curls clustered 
thickly about the head and shoulders ; a pitiful, mis- 
shapen little body, with a huge hump on the back ; 
two hands that looked like birds’ claws, they were 
so thin and so curiously tiny ; and a smile that was 
brighter than the June sunshine, sweeter than the 
June roses. 

The smile was for Shag, not for me; but I appro- 
priated it all the same, and stooped down to kiss the 
little wan face, with a sudden rapture that astonish- 
ed the child. 

“Mother !”’ he called, drawing back a little, and 
shaking the yellow curls out of his eyes,—‘* mother, 
here’s somebody.”’ 

And quick to answer his call, a woman’s face,— 
care-worn, but patient and tender, with loving eyes, 
and a smile that made one see where Willie learned 
his,—appeared at the window. ‘ What is it, Willie 

dear?” And then, seeing thestrange lady, ‘ Good 
morning, ma’am. CanI doanything for you?” in 
‘such a pleasant voice that I felt sociable imme- 
diately. 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘ I was just going to ask if 
somebody could show methe way back to the village, 
tor Pve got confused, wandering about so long. But 
mow ifyou please, I would like to sit here awhile and 
talk to you and Willie.” 

“Certainly, ma’am ; you'll be very welcome. I’ll 
bring you a chair,” and she started up, hospitably. 

But [ would nothave the chair, ‘“ I would rather 
sit on the steps beside Willie,” I said, and there I 
sat, while Willie looked shyly down at me, and the 
lovely smile rippled across his lips again, and shone 
out at the wondering blue eyes. Evidently Willie 
was not accustomed to visits from strange ladies 
who declined to sit in chairs, and preferred his com- 

too his mother’s. It sur: him, but it pleased 

; and seeing that, it not long before I 
hatte ei away the shyness and made him feel quite 
at his ease with me. 

I had some yellow roses in my hand, gorgeous 
Lady Washington roses, that I had found straying 
over somebody’s garden wall, and quietly gathered. 
They would have fallen to pieces, and dropped their 
velvet petals on the dusty road-side, if I had not 
plucked them; so I thought it no hara, and es- 
pecially when I saw little Willie’s eyes fixed upon 
them with such delighted admiration. I gave them 
to him immediately, and the cherry-blossom face 


‘grew almost rosy with pleasure. 


“He loves flowers so dearly,’’ his mother said ; 
“and it’s only common ones he gets, mostly. He 
And she went 
away directly to bring a little china mug, with 
** Love the giver’ on it in gilt letters. 

“He won't put the dandelions and buttercups in 
this,” she said, as she filled it with water, and gave 
it to the child. “ The children used to bring him 
violets out of the woods, and he always liked to keep 
them in his pretty cup. Whenever he has a nice 
flower it must goin this; and the common ones he 
sticks into old bottles. He’s gota row of ’em on the 
shelf inside.” 

I peeped into the tidy kitchen at the end of the 
little passage, and ona low shelf built out from a 
window, I could see the bottles—a dozen or more of 
them, little and big—and all branching out at the 
top with flowers and green leaves. 

“It is my garden,”’ said Willie, venturing to speak 
to me as he saw mesmile. ‘“ Sometimes they grow, 
too.” 

“Not in those bottles; you can’t make me believe 
that,” I said with an incredulous air, as if I thought 
it much too wonderful to be true. 

“ But they do,” he asserted, nodding his curly 
head with a look of triumph. ‘“ And I know how to 
make ’em do it” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t know, in the least. I wish you 
would tell mehow,”’ I said. 

And thereupon with happy eagerness, he began 
to explain how he sprinkled little seeds at the bot- 
tom of one vial and poured water over them, and 

‘they sprouted; how he put some cotton wool in an- 
other, with water underneath, and oats on top, and 
‘there came little white roots shooting down into the 
‘water, and little green blades of grass springing out 
-of the bottle ; how he scooped the inside out of a 
carrot, and filled it with water, and hung it up in 
the window, and how that sprouted out in green 
‘leaves, too. Also how he had something more won- 
-derfulstill;,and it wasa little round thing likea 
‘worm that was dead, only it wasn’t truly dead ; and 
‘it was put away in a box, and by and by it would 
eat a hole at the end, and out would come a butter- 
fly. 

The blue eyes sparkled with delight when I held 
up my hands in amazement at such unheard-of 
things. “ I’ve got.a book about it, and I'll lend it to 

you, if you like,” he said, complacently. “ Then 
p’raps you can learn how to do ’em,”’ 
- “You don’t mean to tell me you can read?” And 
this time I was truly surprised, for the idea of any- 
body’s teaching such a mite seemed absurd, as it 
seemed incredible that such a creature could learn. 

He was so curiously small, in addition to his de- 
formity, the little face was so narrow and thin, the 
feet and hands so infinitesimal,—he was altogether 
so much more like one ef the Trolls, or Elf-children 
ont of Hans Andersen’s story-books, than a real 
human creature,—that I could not fancy him going 
7 primer and spelling book in the natural 


be ee peel 
-umphantly, 


Mother’ll show ’em to you.” And his mother went 
inside again, coming back quickly witha collection 
that made me smile, as she put it into my hands. 

There wasn’t a thing there that deserved to be 
called a book.. Two sewing-machine almanacs; one 
of “‘ Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup ’’ receipt-books; 
a Life-insurance company’s eduertioonent in pamph- 
let shape; one of the “ University-medicine ” 
circulars ; and half a dozen similar publications, to- 
gether with two or three penny toy-books, com- 
prised the whole of Willie’s library. But his face 
was radiant with satisfaction as he watched me turn 
them over, never doubting that my admiration 
would equal his own. 

“ Aint they pretty?” he asked, complacently. ‘‘I 
can read ’em all, and I’ve got another one, too. It’s 
a Holy Bible.” 

‘But you can’t read that?” 

“ Oh! yesI can,” very earnestly. “ I read it every 
day, and I like it the best of all.” 

“Do you, really? Suppose you tell me why.” I 
said, curious to see what ideas he could have about 
the Bible. His answer abashed me a little. 

“T should think you would know why,’ with a 
grave simplicity. ‘‘ Didn’t you never hear about 
Jesus?” 

“Yes, I have heard about Jesus, Willie: but what 
has that to do with your liking the Bible best of all 
your books ?”” 

“The Bible tells about Jesus,’’ was the answer in 
a tone that settled the whole matter. It was the 
essence of faith, of conviction, of sublime confidence. 
That Jesus was the supreme good and blessing of 
the upiverse, and the book that “tells about Him ”’ 
the one treasure beyond price, was a fact so fixed 
in this little soul that all the wisdom of the ancients 
could not have uprooted it. 

I certainly did not try, for my part. The simple 
words, with their inexpressible meaning, shot like 
an arrow to my heart. “DoT believe with such an 
assurance of faith ?’’ I asked myself, remorsefully. 
“Do I, who have had so many more good gifts than 
this poor child, love the giver of them as he does?” 
and I felt humbled and penitent beyond words, as I 
acknowledged inwardly my own coldness, my care- 
less indifference, my shallow faith. 

The child never guessed what a sermon he was 
preaching to me, nor how eagerly I listened to him, 
as I asked him one question after another about his 
knowledge of and love for this same Jesus. He 
answered me with utter unconsciousness of any- 
thing remarkable in his replies; yet they were so 
full of sweetest trust, of innocent solemnity, of 
loving delight in the Omnipresent care of his 
heavenly Friend, of complete assurance, altogether, 
of all the wonders that we grown up Christians for 
the most part only vaguely apprehend,—that he 
seemed to me the typical little child that Jesus set in 
the midst of His disciples. 

“ Except ye become as this little child, ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heawen,” I murmured 
involuntarily. His mother gave me a look, and her 
eyes filled with happy tears; but WiHie did not 
read our thoughts. He was petting Shag just at 
that moment, and Shag was snuffing at the Lady 
Washington roses, trying to settle the evident doubt 
in his mind whether they were good to eat or not. 
The cup which held them stood on the little shelf in 
front of Willie’s chair, and presently, with the dog’s 
snuffing and fawning, it was upset. I put out my 
hand to catch it, but I was not quick enough, and it 
fell to the floor and was broken. 


knew it would—his mother sent for me to say good 
bye to Willie. She and I knelt beside him together, 
and we each held one of those tiny hands till the 
last pulse-beat fluttered out. The last word was for 
her, ‘‘Good bye, mother!” in the little piping 
treble: the last smile was for me, and all the loveli- 
ness of that June day—sunshine and song of birds 
and scent of roses—came back to me in that faint, 
sweet, loving smile. Death left it there, fixed in 
immortal beauty on the chiseled lips; and when I 
die to this life, and wake to the new and glorious 
one, I know my little preacher will meet me with 
that same smile at the heavenly threshold. 








PUZZLES. 


SAX S Tires.—Behead eight girls’ names and leave, 
each time, a person’s name. Luv D. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A mau from whom we all descended, and the father of 
Enos. [The cross-words are a boy’s name, a girl’s name, & 
boy’s name, a gir)’s name.] Loo D. 

BURIED CITIES. 

1. What a mad rider he is! 2. What royal fun we had! 
8. Is the burden very heavy? 4. We have the best store in 
the city. 5. Anna then said she saw it. 6. Can tongues be 
made to speak when tied? 7. We put the tormentor on top 
of the house. 8, He can cancel miracles. 8. He saw several 
Banyan trees. 10. Does oxygen evaporate when heated? 

FRANK. 

ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 
What vortex whirls off Norway’s coast? 
What impulse moves the mortal host? 
What crescent doth the sky display? 
What makes its victim pine away? 
What bird the age of man survives? 
What region names a gum that thrives? 
What hero fell at Trafalgar? 
What oft suspends the act of war? 
What name for wealth men oft desire ? 
What vine will cling and still aspire? 
What captive died on sea-girt rock ? 
With what do doctors give a shock? 
What is encased in crystal shell? 
What marks our features—can you tell? 
What passion makes our bosoms swell? 

My whole is the name of an unfortunate queen. 

J. RHODES Mayo. 
ENIGMA. 
Iam a word of nine letters. 
My 8, 9, 5, and 6 is the home of a bird, 
Where its song of contentment is evermore heard, 
My 5, 2, 3, and 6 is a savor of food; 
My 5, 7, 8, ill not understood 
My 5, 2, %, 3, in the fresh wind set free, 
Will waft you away over Galilee sea. 
My 6, 7, ®, a metal in most common use, 
To which add 5, 9, 3, and find its abuse. 
My 6, 9, 8, in Commandments were given, 
The sinful of earth to lead into heaven. 
My 1, 7, 8, 9, a tree of the Atlantic shore. 
My whole a land famous in Biblical lore. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORDS. 
No. L 
He from whom Enoch was the seventh. 
The bird of peace. : 
An ancient plain, whose inhabitants were cut off. 
A Bible word, signifying he is numbered. 
No. 2. 
A village of Galilee. 
An ancient shepherd. 
A mountain in the land of Moab. 
A tree bearing bitter fruit. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 17. 


Trio of Biblical Square Words. 
No. 2. 


Isoua. 


°. 
As pP 
SEA 
PAWN 





His mother made an exclamation; “ Oh! Willie, 

your pretty cup is broken. You naughty, naughty 

Shag!” and Willie himself gave a sharp little cry 

of mingled anger and distress, but checked it, 
quickly. I watched him, remembering what his 

mother had said about his choice use of the cup, and 

wondering to see him control all expression of 

annoyance at its destruction. His face flushed red, 

and the tears sprang to his eyes, but he shut his lips 

tight together, and said never a word ; it was plain 

enough that a struggle was going on within, but he 

did not suffer it to master him. 

The first words that escaped, were “Don’t whip 

Shag!’ for his mother was scolding the dog who 

stood with his tail between his legs, a picture of 

misery. “‘He didn’t mean to do it,” with a quiver- 

ing lip,—“‘ and I—don’t—mind it—much !”’ 

The sob with which that ‘“‘much” came out was 

irrepressible, but the brave little creature made no 
more lament. He choked back ali the other sobs 
that were struggling to come out, and patted Shag’s’ 
head tenderly while his mother gathered up th 


wise man said, ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,—and I did not tell my 
little general that I meant to bring him a new cup 
to-morrow, twice as gilded and grand as the broken 
one. 


I brought it, though, all the same ; and the delight 
in Willie’s face when I put it into his hands, was 
worth all the gilded cups that ever were made, to 
me. I knew very well that it would not be long be- 
fore that white little face would “shine in the light 
of God,”’ and take on the ineffable joy and beauty 
of those who “ see Him as He is” in the wonderful 
world above. The sign and seal of his deliverance: 
from the poor, little, deformed body, and all its 
sufferings, was set upon his brow already: before 
the year was ended—perhaps before the summer- 
days were over—I felt that the messenger would 
come for him. And I determined in my own heart. 
that he should preach many sermons to me, and that: 
the little face should grow glad at my coming many' 
times before that. 

So it came to pass that Willie and I had many and’ 


many 2 long talk on the cottage-porch in the shade‘ 


of the apple-trees. I learned all the secrets of “ his 
garden ”’ in the bottles; I taught him some marvels 
that he did not know himseif; I replaced his poor;| 
little circulars and almanacs with real books and: 
lovely pictures of birds and flowers; and in the, 


him, [ learned to love my Father in Heaven, and | of 
trust Him, as I never did before. - 





“Would you like to see my books? 


When the time came, and the message—just as I. 


fragments of his treasure. I thought of what the‘ 


atmosphere of simple faith and love thet surrounded: 


No. 1.—R. P. Wakeman, Dora. 
No. 2.—L. C. Whiton, L. A. K., R. P. Wakeman, Dora. 
No. 3. R. P. Wakeman, Dora. 
Enigma.—A Happy New Year.—L. C. Whiton, L. A.K., R. P. 
Wakeman, W. A. Young, Dora. 


: Our Mail. 


UST I ao To my own CHURCH ?—“A. B.” thus 

states a difficulty : “Suppose we havea man in 
our pulpit who does not feed us. We go away unsatis- 
‘fied, starved. But by going to hear a Methodist (and 
"we are Presbyterian), a zealous, earnest man, we 
feel that we ‘grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of the Lord.’ Shall we do so, or is it our duty to 
still feed on husks? It seems to me it is always right 
to go where we feel nearest our Saviour, but others 
condemn leaving ‘our’ church, and say that we are 
breaking our covenant by so doing. I do not so un- 
derstand my covenant obligations. I never cove- 
nanted to be satisfied with husks, but if I must, may 
the Lord give me good digestion.”’ 

The rule of going always where we ‘feel nearest 
our Saviour’ might do, if enjoyment was the sole 
object of religious life. But there are duties as well, 
and the duty of sustaining the local church in all 
ways, and especially by presence at its religious ser- 
vices, is only fairly represented by the clause to that 
effect in the Church covenant. If the principle 
which A. B. indicates were adopted, the effect would 
be to kill all the churches in the neighborhood of 
ene fortunate in an abler preacher than theirs. We 
would not advocate any inflexible rule, but it seems 
to us that if one really feels that nothing but husks 
are to be had or hoped for at his own church, he 
had better transfer his connection ang covenant re- 
lations outright to some better place,—provided 
always he is not sacrificing usefulness to enjoyment 
in so doing. 














' 


E-BAPTISM—A PRECEDENT AND A PrInci- 
PLe.—“Dear Sir :—In the editorial reply to the 
criticism of the Examiner and Chronicle, on the posi- 
tion you take in the matter of re-baptism, you admit 
that the New Testamentis silent; you donot profess | in 
to find in it any authority for re-baptism, and justify 
the practice on the ground that it is not forbidden. 
Now, if an apostolic precedent could be found in 
the New Testament, would it not cover the same 
‘ground that express permission would? All who 
take the ground of the identity of the Church from 
Abraham down, claim that baptism takes the place 


door by which we enter into covenant relation with 
Ged. Both, then, are symbols of the same thing. 





of cireumcision as the initiatory rite—the visible 


_ 


Now, we read that Paul circumcised Timothy after) 
he had been baptised. Not because he believed it to 
be essential, for that he vehemently denied, and 
when it was asked for Titus on that ground, he re- 
fused. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Tim- 
othy desired it, but he did it solely to satisfy the 
consciences of the Jewish proselytes. Now, here is 
what, according to the theory—I know not if you 
accept it—amounts to a re-baptism, and if it be 
wrong at all, has even less excuse. For, first, it gives 
the absolute sign of a covenant that had already 
vanished away; and second, it was not even done to 
satisfy the conscience of the recipient, but the con- 
sciences of other people. So far as Paul and Timo- 
thy were concerned, it was not a conscience ques- 
tion at all, but a matter of prudence and calcula- 
tion. The Church to which I belong—Methodist 
Episcopal—denies the privilege of re-baptism, and 
yet holds that theory which, in my judgment, makes 
it legitimate in these especial cases. I have had sev- 
eral applications for re-baptism, and in a few cases, 
where the conscience of the person would not be 
quieted without, I have administered the ordinance, 
and have defended myself on the ground that if the 
cireumcision of Timothy was not a precedent, it was 
at least a parallel case, that would justify such 
action. 
“Yours, respectfully, W. T. E.” 


The Church is entered by neither the merit of bap- 
tism nor circumcision, but by faith and love. The 
day of externals is past. It is the heart that rules. 
Love opens the door of the Church, and no Church 
is of Christ’s spirit that refuses communion to any 
one who has Christ’s spirit. We are no longer in 
bondage to ordinance or ritual. We are Christ’s 
freemen. 


OW Lovisvitze was Savep.—A corre- 
pondent objects to the statements in an arti- 
cle under this title which we published some time 
since; and we willingly give room to his version of 
the case. The facts given in the former article were 
from an intelligent eye-witness, so far as the imme- 
diate scene was concerned; and the general views 
expressed were those of a well-informed and capa- 
ble judge of the affairs discussed. But the difficulty 
of getting at the truth in history is forever receiv- 
ing fresh illustrations. 


“ Buell’s ‘whole army’ was not ‘over a hundred 
thousand strong’ when it marched into Louisville, 
and the majority of it marched in in the daytime, 
though Buell and his staff were so utterly incompe- 
tent that the men were paraded about, marched 
and counter-marched for hours before they were 
put into bivouac. Nor did that army of a hundred 
thousand sing ‘John Brown’ to any alarming ex- 
tent at that time. What breath they had to spare 
was chiefly used in cursing the management of 
Buell, who had skillfully evaded an opportunity to 
attack Bragg in the rear. And they were not ‘in 
the highest possible spirits.’ They felt that they 
‘had won the race,’ tg be sure, but they were indig- 
nant that they had, by winning it, lost the chance 
‘to fight the enemy.’ If ‘they seemed the nappiest 
men in the world,’ they were consummate actors, 
for they were not happy. I made the march, and 
by the same token remember it most feelingly, and 
wish to caution your readers against receiving the 
mistakes of your enthusiastic loyalist as facts.” 


AMILY Prarenr.--A correspondent states a 
diffieulty which probably many people feel ; 
and though we cannot suggest anything to supply 
the want, perhaps some of our readers can. The 
question is as to what and how to read :—“I 
have been present where Paterfamilias thought it 
best to read the Bible through chapter by chapter, 
and did so, sometimes to the amusement, and some- 
times to the confusion of present; and I have 
again been present when beth reading and prayer 
were of such length, that se younger members of 
the family were driven to merriment, or the land of 
Nod. It seems tome thatif thereis nc book now 
in existence which would meet my want, and I feel 
sure the want of many thousand others, there is 
most surely room for one. To my mind, both read- 
ing and prayer ought to be brought within ten or 
fifteen minutes, and such a book might consist of 
selections from the Bible only, or brief selections 
followed by brief comments bringing out clearly 
the most practical lessons or truths. I trust that, at 
least, the subject will be thought worthy of com- 
ment, and if you can help me by recommending 
some book or books which may help me, I shall feel 
greatly obliged. FaMILy PRAYER.” 


OB AND THE RESURRECTION.—“ While 
reading in the Christian Union, of October 22, 
1870, a communication from Professor Stowe, under 
the heading ‘“‘ Job and the Resurrection,’ I saw, or 
thought I saw, strong objections to the adopting his 
ideas in respect to the meaning of Job’s expressions 
recorded in the 19th chapter of his book, verses 25 
and 26. It appears to me, that the best rule to be 
adopted, in order to get the opinion of an author on 
any subject touched by him, is to look for it inother 
parts of the writings of that same author; and in 
adopting this rule, I purpose to quote some passages 
from the sayings of Job, which. prevent me from 
adopting the opinion of Professor Stowe, until I can 
see a reconciliation of them ; and, if Professor Stowe, 
or any one else, can reconcile them with his views, I 
should be pleased to have him do so, and communi- 
cate them to the Christian Union. Inthe first place 
I will exhibit some passages from the sayings of Job, 
which, as I think, will lead us to understand what he 
intended by the expressions, “ After my skin worms 
destroy this body,’’ and, ‘‘In my flesh sha)l I see God;”’ 
Job 7, 5: “ My flesh is clothed with worms and clods 
of dist; my skin is broken, and become loathsome ;” 
and the fact here declared is evidently referred to in 
the above. Job 42,6: “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee;” 
this fact, here stated, shows the receiving the end of 
his faith, namely: seeing God in the flesh. Now, I will 
present a number of passages from the declarations 





of Job, showing conclusively, I think, that he did not 
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expect that the earthly bodies of men, after being 
turned to earth as they were, will experience a res- 
urrection. Job 10: 21, “Before I go whence I shall 
not return ;” Job 14: 10,11,12, “Man dieth and wasteth 
away, yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is 
he? as the waters fail from the sea, and the fiood de- 
cayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down and riseth 
not.” Job 16:22, “ When afew years are come, then 
I shall go the way whence I shall not return.” Job 
21: $2, “Yet shall he be brought to the grave, and 
shall remain in the tomb.” I do not present these 
remarks because I do not think a correct view of the 
death and resurrection held forth in the Holy Scrip- 
tures is of the utmost importance to the believer, but 
because I do believe it of some importance, that a 
believer understand these subjects, both on account 
of his own enjoyment, and also on account of those 
who are in unbelief, strangers to God and to the cov- 
enant of His grace; for, verily, I believe that a large 
portion of the infidelity manifested among us is 
justly attributable to the perverted manner in which 
the doctrines of the Bible are held forth to the 
world, (those people called infidels, taking the teach- 
ings of men as the true expositions of Bible doc- 
trines, instead of examining the Scriptures for them- 
selves,) as I feel confident, that when these doctrines 
are held forth in their purity and simplicity, they are 
found to be in strict accordance with that reason 
with which the Father of our spirits has endowed 
us, and which he designed should be exercised by 
His children in religious matters, as well as in tem- 
poral things. What is of the greatest importance to 
be understood by the believer is, as I think, the res- 
urrection which Paul calls a better resurrection than 
that of the physical body, (which is only temporary, 
and soon comes to an end,) the resurrection to an 
endless life, to understand it by an experimental 
knowledge, which is attained only by becoming dead 
to sin and to the world, and alive to God; by being 
translated out of the kingdom of Satan, which is a 
kingdom of darkness, into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son, thus becoming light in the Lord.” 
COMMUNION rn Mr. SpurGEON’s CHURCH. 
“It was my privilege, a few months ago, to be 
present on one of these occasions, and the pecu- 
liarities of the scene may be of interest to the readers 
of the Christian Union. Mr. Spurgeon hasa monthly 
communion for his church generally, and one every 
Sabbath for those who believe in observing the ser- 
vice weekly. It was a weekly communion that I at- 
tended, and yet his immense lecture-room was filled 
with communicants. How vast the throng must be 
at the monthly service, I could only conjecture. 
From what I saw, I judge that it can have few paral- 
lels among our Protestant chur ucs. Each com- 
municant goes provided with a ticket of admission, 
given at the door or in the church after the morning 
service, and yet done with such dispatch thatin a 
very few moments all were quietly in their seats, 
and Mr. Spurgeon, seated as at an ordinary meal, 
craved a blessing on the broken loaf. He then, occu- 
pying the same position, made one or two pertinent 
remarks end gave the br to a number of elders, 
who distributed among the ple. So also with the 
wine; after which a hymn was sung with great 
earnestness, and the ceremony was through with, ina 
shorter time than it occupies in our smaller churches. 
I remarked it as a peculiarity of the worship at 
the Tabernacle, that nothing dragged, but all went 
off in a spirited and earnest manner, an element that 
does little less than the preaching itself to exhilarate 
the audience and ensure their future attendance, 
thus keeping up from Sabbath to Sabbath a congre- 
gation of five or six thousand. The collections of 
money in so vast a multitude are made with a dis- 
patch that you would hardly meet with in our con- 
gregations of a hundred people. This peculiar power 
of organization, and of keeping hundreds of men to 
their work like the innumerable wheels of a cotton 
factory, does as much for the popularity of the 
Tabernacle as the preaching. It suggests one im- 
portant consideration in training ministers—that 
teaching them how to order public worship is 
scarcely less necessary than teaching them to think 
or speak. Indeed, decency and order in the church 
has a prominent place in the apostle’s epistolary 
lecture to the Corinthians. Mr. Spurgeon’s range of 
thought in preaching is by no means extensive; but 
he gives a zest to every point he touches, never 
allows any part to drag its slow length along like a 
' wounded snake, and contrives at every shot of his 
gun to hit somebody. He has a short, thick, heavy, 
iron frame, a large under jaw, capacity or breadth 
in his vocal organs, and a clearness of articulation, 
and in the ring of his voice, which, altogether, make 
his speaking appear to those nearest him moderate 
in tone while it is perfectly audible to the utmost 
verge of ten thousand people. This isa rare gift, 
though it is a voice by no means modulated to ex- 
press the passions, like Garrick’s and Whitefield’s, 
and hence with a low order of dramatic power. It 
has in its ordinary tones strength and clearness, that 
is all. His administrative talent is his stronghold as 
well as his speaking talent. The exordium and 
peroration of the Tabernacle worship, so to speak, 
is pronounced by thousands of choral performers, 
whose voice is like the sound of many waters, thrill- 
ing upon all the nerves of sensation and making one 
feel that he stands on the verge of heaven. It is 
without lute, harp, or organ, and with little artistic 


skill, but still powerful as the outflowing of earnest Annual 


hearts. P.O” 





— eee 


—A Methodist clergyman is reported to have 
replied to the question ‘‘ What was the most strik- 
ing thing yeu saw in your recent trip om the Pacific 
Railroad ?’—The Baptists—organizing churches, 





building meeting-houses, starting Sunday-schools | N 


everywhere, in all the towns; that was the most 
striking thing I saw.’’ To this, Zion’s Herald res- 


ponds, “ If the Baptists get ahead, they must remem- | Sunday-school Scholars 


ber that water-power is first used, then steam. The 
Methodistic steam-power will be after them, and, 
both together, we hope, renew those desperate fron- 
tier towns in riaht-°r-nags. veace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 


The Church. 








NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Jan. 1 (The Circumcision). 
Week of Frayer. 
Wednesday, Jan. 4. 

M. B. Ch., South... 

ditto. 

. Geo: 

Thursday, Jan. 5. 

Reformed Pres...Day of Fasting. 


Friday, Jan. 6 (The Epiphany). 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist ............. McHenry Township, Pa. .30 
Alexandria, Va : 


““athompson, 
Avondale. 
Zenia, Ind 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Frystown (York), Pa 
Littleton, Colorado 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
..Port Crane, N. ¥ 
---Livonia Station, 
k low: 


7 


members. Aug. 


N.Y 
B.... 


on -Union, 8 
oeeeeee-Dennisville, N. J.... 
Brattleboro, Vt 
os Mietene+ebes cocecnane ine 
-Fairhaven, Vt. ..........cce..0 
Donnellsville, Ohio............ 


ditto. 
Free-Will Bapt... 
Congregational ... 
Lutheran 


ditto. oocccces 
Methodist.......... 
ditto. 
Meth. Epise 
Presbyterian....... 
ditto. eccnewed I ile anes peescotn oes ce 
ditto. paeene N. Y. [re-dedicated)............. 
Prot. Epi New York, N. Y. ee eon” aes 
United Brethren. .‘* Bucyrus Circuit,’”’ Ohio [re-opened]. ..Dec. 11 
Universalist 8 MOEN Boone cb ce odes cccccetccesecceccccRO ae 








HOME NOTES. 


UNDAY, the first day of the new year, is also 

the first day of the Week of*Prayer. The Sched- 
ule of services has already been published in these 
columns. In brief, the programme is as follows: 
Sermons—Jan. 1, On the Inspiration of Scripture. 
Jan. 8, On Faith, Hope and Love. Prayers—Jan. 2, 
In ucknowledgment of past mercies, humiliation for 
worldiness of church and sins of nation. Jan. 3, For 
government, for the victims of war, for the blessings 
of peace. Jan 4, For Sunday-schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries. Jan. 5, For the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Jan. 6, For the spread of religious knowl- 
edge, and the end of persecution. Jan. 7, For Chris- 
tian Missions, and for “the glorious appearing of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


— Nearly the entire congregation of the Roman 
Catholic church at New Athens, Ill., has been ex- 
communicated by the bishop of that district for 
engaging in a dance on Sunday, Nov. 6, in honor of 
their new church. 


—The Presbyterian Banner thinks that the 
study and practice of Sacred Music ought to become 
a part of the regular course in Theological Semina- 
ries. 

—Out of 187 confirmations since 1855 in the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church of St. Paul’s, Cincinnati, 
85, or more than the entire number of confirmations 
during the preceding six years,.were converts from 
the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, and Baptisis. 
— At Fair Haven, Conn., the Methodist and Con- 
gregational Churches united in service on Thanks- 
giving day, and the choir was led by five original 
choristers, aged respectively 80, 73, 69, 62 and 61 years. 
The music consisted of such old tunes as Denmark, 
Bridgewater, New Jerusalem, Majesty, etc. 


— An amateur performance of the opera of 
Martha lately took place at one of the Washington 
theatres, and the proceeds were divided between 
two city churches. 


— The Old and New Unitarian Churches at 
Washington, which have heretofore been separated 
by opposite views regarding race and color, are soon 
to be consolidated into one organization under the 
patronage of,the American Unitarian Convention. 


— Rev. Mr. Ingraham, of the Unitarian Church 
at Santa Cruz, California, has resigned his charge. 
In his farewell sermon he intimated that his aban- 
donment of the field was due to the officiousness of 
certain parishioners who sought to dictate the sub- 
jects on which he should preach. Once after a gen- 
eral discourse upon the sinfulness of vice and im- 
morality a member of the society met him “ with 
face white with rage,”’ averring that what he said 
was “utterly false!’’ 

—In Hannibal, Missouri, there is a resident 
population of 300 Scandinavians. Sixty adults be- 
longing to this nationality lately signed a request 
that the Episcopal Church in the town should be 
opened to them in the afternoon for a service to be 
conducted by a Scandinavian lay-reader. The rec- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Hopkins, has aceeded to the proposi- 
tion. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


THODIST Episcopal statistics for 1970, 

according to the official record as put forth 
by the Book concern in this city, are as follows— 
the figures including the entire arena of the denomi- 
nation, with the exception of foreign missions in 
China, Bulgaria and South America : 


Increase 
8 


over 1869. 
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Preachers 
akon in full connection 
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$9, 
Of the 9,193 traveling preachers only 7,770 do full 
work, there being 499 supernumerary and 924 super- 
annuated. The net increase in local preachers is 





1,064—a larger percentage than that of ahy previous 


year. In Indiana and Ohio the total of lay member- 
ship is 256,615, or about one-fifth of the entire de- 
nomination. Of special conferences, there are but 
three classes which present points of interest. These 
we summarize below : 
Local 

h. 


2,090 
449 


Trav. 
Conferences. Members. Incr’se. Preach. 
Germany 37,619 1,505 389 
Southern 156,615 19,871 679 
Colored . 43,248 7,785 180 
It will be observed in the first table that infant 
baptisms are on the increase, as has been frequently 
maintained in these columns. The progress of the 
Church by decades, with a comparison of the in- 
crease from 1866 to 1870, is subjoined. 
Traveling Inc. of 
Preachers. Preachers. Members. 
24 


117q 
293 
452 
695 
1,406 
2,928 
582 


Year. 


289,303 

3, — Dec. 5,874 
5,877 2,295 800, 156,098 

1866 7,576 1,699 231,857 
1870 (4yrs.) 9,193 1,617 1,367,134 834,950 
The slight falling off in 1846 was due, of course, te 
the withdrawal of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The Northern wing lost by that secession 
495,288 members, and 1,345 itinerant preachers, yet 
its recuperative energies, as shown by the table, 
almost supplied the total loss of laymen, and much 
more than supplied the loss in ministers within the 


5! decade. 





The National Conference of Congregational 
Churches, at the meeting held in Boston on the 22d 
instant, decided that a National Council should be 
created, upon a decimal basis of representation. 
Every ten churches will be entitled to one delegate. 
Every fraction of ten, exceeding one half in a given 
State, shall also be accorded one representative. 
Where a General Association exists it shall be op- 
tional to appoint delegates according to the decimal 
ratio, at large; or by local conference. In addition 
to this, every General Association shall be permit- 
ted a special delegate, with one additional delegate 
for every 10,000 communicants, and one for a major 
fraction thereof. Itis held desirable that represen- 
tation should as far as practicable be divided be- 
tween laymen and ministers. The following com- 


4 mittee was chosen to draw up a constitution and 


report at some future day: Alonzo H. Quint of New 
Bedford, Mass., (Chairman; Rev. W. E. Merriman, 
of Ripon, Wis.; Professor 8. C. Bartlett of Chicago, 
Tll.; Deacon Samuel Holmes of Montclair, N. J.; 
Gen. O. O. Howard of Washington, D. C.; Rev. W. 
J. Buddington D.D. of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hon. A. C. 
Barstow of Providence, R. I. 





In the Baptist denomination, for one or two 
months past, there has been a good deal of tidal 
movement, with cross eddies and changing currents, 
which may be of superficial character, but which, 
on the other hand, might not unnaturally be 
thought to indicate a deep-seated agitation, of 
which the present ruffling at the surface is only an 
admonitory symptom. One of these elements of 
disturbance has arisen from the modern tendency 
toward church unity. In New Brunswick, the Free 
Will and Calvinistic Baptists have shown a disposi- 
tion to coalesce. In Ohio asimilar movement is ap- 
parent between the “ regular” Baptists and the Dis- 
ciples. The Boston Watchman and Reflector, a most 
able and influential Baptist organ, has, in a cau- 
tious and almost non-committal way, shown a dis- 
position toward aiding the process of unification. 
Meanwhile the sturdier organs of the denomina- 
tion—of which the National Baptist of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Graves’ Memphis paper are examples— 
have sounded the alarm, and in their effort to change 
the tide, have begun a polemical war with the Pedo- 
baptists, on the question of the admission of non- 
immersed Christians to the Lord’s Supper. The 
appearance of the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith’s Open Com- 
munion called out the first note of controversy. 
Swift upon this at a Baptist Convention in Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Dr. J. Wheaton Smith proposed 
and carried the subjéined preamble and resolution : 

Wuersas, The sprinkling of infants, under the guise of 
Christian baptism, is a practice unknown to the Scriptures, 
as is now conceded by the ablest scholarship of its friends ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this practice is no longer defensible at the 
bar of the great Protestant principle expressed by Chilling- 
worth, ** The Bible and the Bible only, the religion of Prot- 
estants;’”’ and, that asin the order of the Master’s teaching, 
belief and baptism are indissolubly joined, that as in the 
precepts and practice of apostolic times we find nothing in- 
terpolated between, we do not, as Baptists, aspire to a char- 
ity which passes the charity of inspiration, but patiently 
await the baptism of our brethren of whatever name, be- 
fore inviting them to participate at the table of the Lord. 
Several Pedobaptist journals made this pronuncia- 
mento the subject of comment, criticising it both 
upon grounds of Christian fraternity and of fact. 
The National Baptist, taking up the challenge, 
printed several columns of extracts from the utter- 
ances of the divines, alluded to in Dr. Smith’s re- 
solution as “the ablest scholarship of its [Infant 
Baptism’s] friends.” The list included the names of 
Tertullian, Neander, Hageman, De Pressense, Schaff, 
Coleman, and others. The quotations all indieated 
a doubt regarding the Scriptural authorization of in- 
fant. baptism. In rejoinder, the Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian claimed that the extracts were disingen- 


1,064] ously mutilated. It is not our purpose to decide 


between the combatauts, but it is on the record that 
the discussion was sharp and hot. Meanwhile, in 
St. Louis, a correspondent sent in to the Old School 
Presbyterian, the copy of a paper passed by the 
Blue River Association of Missouri, a portion of 
which was to this effect: ‘‘We live ina country 
where the people will read. The press now teems 
with publications in which the most dangerous 
errors are taught. The baneful influence of error 
thus promulgated, can be counteracted only by sup- 
plying the people with the truth. This Baptists 
alone can do. God has committed to us, as our sacred 

the doctrines and ordinances of his 





church,” &. The italics, of course, were the cor- 


te 





respondent’s; but the quotation naturally fanned 
the flame,*to which fresh fuel was added by the 
resolutions of the New York Baptist Convention 
which were printed in our last issue. The features 
of the external debate do not specially concern us, 
except as showing the general aspect of the field. 
Within the vonfines of the denomination, however, 
& lively discussion sprung up, with the Watchman 
and Reflector on one side, and the Christian Era and 
the National Baptist on the other, in which the or- 
thodoxy of the first-named journal in an important 


‘particular was called in question. In other sections 


of the field the inquiry has been raised whether the 
immersions of Pedobaptists are valid, the Mem- 
phis Baptist sturdily protesting to the contrary. 
Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, who has heretofore in- 
sisted on the validity of such celebration of the 
ordinance, was'quoted as having recently said: ‘‘ Our 
opinion, we confess, is somewhat changed as to 
Pedobaptist immersions. We regard them as too 
irregular to be ever allowed,” Upon which the 
Memphis organ jubilantly cried: “ Our beloved Bro. 
Jeter, of Richmond, now stands alone among the 
editors of the South—save Bro. Luther, of the Cen- 
tral Baptist, who will not tell on which side he 
stands—in the advocacy of the validity of Camp- 
bellite and Pedobaptist immersions.” It is suffi- 
ciently plain that the union of the Ohio Baptists 
and Disciples turns upon this point, and that if 
Campbellite baptisms be disallowed, the fissure is 
beyond bridging. Returning to the matter of close 
or open communion, which has been the object of 
exceptional dispute in recent weeks, it is worth 
noting that President Caswell, of Brown Univer- 
sity has thrown himself into the discussion. In a 
letter to the Religious Herald, of Richmond, he says: 
l read, with much interest, Bro. A. Broaddus’s letter in 
the Herald of last week, on close communion. Does he not 
press the question beyond the limits authorized by the New 
Testament? We all, of every name, appeal to the law and 
the testimony. We all hold ourselves bound by what Christ 
has commanded. But the real question at issue is, What 
has he commanded on that subject? One Baptist doctrine, 
pre-eminently, is the right of free inquiry and private 
judgment. What the Master has enjoined, we gladly ac- 
cept. What he has not enjoined, we do not permit any one 
to enforce upon us. The very strong presumption, to my 
own mind, is that baptism preceded the communion, in the 
practice of the primitive Church. And that, I think, of 
course, should be the rule. But can that practice be shown 
to rest upon any positive command of Christ or the apostles i 
If it can, then the question is settled. If it cannot be shown, 
then are we called upon to make assent to this doctrine oi 
close communion a test question in admitting members t¢ 
our Churches? ae we called upon to discipline mem- 
bers and exclude them from membership, in case they, un- 
der any circumstances, commune with evangelical Church- 
es of another name than ours? In the discussion of this 
question, I think I see, on the part of some, a great want 
of calm inquiry, and some want of skill in collating testi- 
mony and in sifting: evidence; and sometimes a want of 
charity in judging of the motives of an opponent. 
On the other hand the Watchman and Refector, in 
its last issue, remarks that it has ever accepted, 
without a jot of wavering, the doctrine that “ bap- 
tism precedes rightfully the sacrament,” and hold 
that the real question is, ‘‘ What is and what is not 
baptism?’ An inquiry which carries us back to Dr. 
Fuller, of Baltimore, and “ Bro. Jeter.”” In another 
column, the Watchman enigmatically adds, ‘‘ Those 
great men, Andrew Fuller and Robert Hall were 
farther apart on the Communion Question than any 
two distinguished Baptist ministers of our time. 
Yet their relations, in the exercise of a broad, 
generous charity (which is the very essence of the 
Gospel), were those of true yokefellows ‘in every 
good word and work.’ Here they were close com- 
munionists alike in very geed. Let all be ‘like- 
minded,’ and though bretiren may differ, they will 
not, in comsequence, become practically alienated 
and unfriendly.” We think it has been made ap- 
parent that Baptist opinion is in a transition state. 
Whether the present divergence of views will close 
up or widen, it is difficult to predict. The Watch- 
man asserts, and we are quite content to close our 
record with the hopefulness of its assertion, that: 
“There is no just occasion for a divisive feeling 
among Baptists, and there will be none that is ex- 
tensive if counsels of moderation, wisdom, and 
peace-making pi evail, as we are persuaded they 
will. The great, growing, eminently prosperous 
Baptist denomination was never more in substan- 
tial union than at this time.” 





In the columns of various contemporaries w. 
find a statistical paragraph whose parentage is not 
stated, but which is certainly worthy a place in 
this record, if its statements may be accepted as 
trustworthy. It claims to be compiled partly from 
figures contained in the Foreign Missionary ot 
April and May, 1854, and partly from late denomi- 
national returns and estimates of population. The 
tabie which it includes is subjoined. 


1870, Population, en] Evangelical Ministers, 49,295 
Increase 16,047,000 

« cent. 66 + . > * . . 

4 one Evangelical Minirter to = souls. 


These figures exclude the lecal preachers of the 
Methodist Church, the Campbellite and anti-mission 
Baptists, though for what reason we are not in- 
formed. 





MISSIONS. 


4 tp=- annual survey of the Missions of the Amer- 

ican Beard, which appears in the Missionary 
Herald fer January, while presenting few points 
of unusual interest, nevertheless shows that the va- 
rious foreign fields in charge of the Cemmission are 
being worked with vigilance, and with sure, though 
certainly not hasty, progress. Individual changes 
in the missionary field have been few. In Turkey, 
“three excellent and much prized women” were re- 
moved by death. Three ordained laberers from the 
respective stations of Mahratta, Madura and Ceylon, 
have returned with their wives. Mr. Ball, also, was 
compelled to leave West Turkey on account of 
failing health. Meanwhile, four new ordained min- 
sionaries have been sent out tothe Mahrattas. to 
North China, and to the Dahcotas. To the latter 
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mission, one male assistant has also been added. 
Fourteen new women laborers have likewise been 
dispatched to appropriate fields. There have also 
been temporary changes, caused by some mission- 
aries returning for a brief time to the United 
States, while others, who had come back last year, 
have left again for their work. The peaceful seces- 
sion, in October, 1870, of a large portion of those 
Presbyterians who have heretofore acted with the 
Board, caused the transfer to the Presbyterian 
Board, of the Missions to Syria the Gaboon, and the 
Seneca and Ojibway Indians. The Persian mission 
is likely to go the same way, though up to the 
present moment, the change has not taken place. Ex- 
eluding missions recently transfered, the condition 
of the American Board is summarized as follows: 
MISSIONS. 


Number of Missions 
do 


Number of Ordained Missionaries (3 being er. 
icians) ‘ 6 r e ‘ ° ° 
de . Physicians not ordained 8 
do other Male Assistants . . 
do Female Assistants . . . 190 
Whole No. of laborers sent from this country —— 
Number of Native Pastors de seal 18 
do Native Preachers and Catechists 315 
do School Teachers a 400 
do other Native Helpers. 
Whole number of Native Helpers . 
Whole No. of laborers connected with 
Missions e e . 
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Syria se, *. ”, a ba oo 19,728,995 
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THE CHURCHES. 

Number of Churches (including the Hawaiian 
Islands) pa . “ e ° ° 
do Church Members do 

Added during the year . . . . «. « 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Training and Theological Schools 
do ools for Girls eR 
do Common Schools (omitting Hawaiian 
do aw in Common Schools (omitting 
awalian Islands) ds: je . 12,437 
do pils in Training and Theo. Schools; 323 
do Saree econ for Girls e 535 
Other adults under instruction ow! ie 1,05 
Whole number Pupils 4 “tite ae —— 14,410 
—Moravian missionary statistics for 1870, ac- 
cording to English authority, are thus stated: Male 
and female missionaries, 293, with 35,099 baptized 
adults and 23,288 baptised children. There are 16 
mission provinces, and 97 stations and out-stations. 
The total of persons under instruction is 68,751, and 
the total of European and native laborers is 3,290. 
The largest number of adherents is in Surinam, 
where there are 24,156. In the West Indies and Bar- 
badoes there are nearly 35,000; 8,818 in Africa; 1,721 
in Greenland ; 1,077 in Labrador; 349 among the 
North American Indians; 68 in Australia; and 9 in 
Thibet. The expenditure last year was $75,000, be- 
tides the expense of the Surinam and Labrador mis- 
sions, which are defrayed by auxiliary societies in 
Holland and England. 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS.—Mr. Sumner’s personal explana- 
tion and the attendant debates on the San Do- 
mingo question were the sensations of the week, and 
in thier various phases consumed the greater part of 
two business days. Next in importance was the dis- 
cussion of what is regarded as a test case as to com- 
pensation for property destroyed during the war by 
order of Federal officers. Itis contended on the one 
hand that the property was destroyed to prevent its 
use by the enemy, and to aid the range of the guns 
from Federal forts, and was therefore private prop- 
erty taken for public uses, for which compensation 
is guaranteed by the Constitution. On the other 
hand itis claimed thatthe destruction of the property 
in question was one of the inevitable consequences 
of the battle, and no more to be paid for by the Gov- 
ernment than loss by earthquakes or thunderbolts. 
The House received a large number of bills but 
acted upon only a few of them, Mr. Butler pressing 
his measures on the amnesty question for considera- 
tion, which was, however, postponed by a vote of 
102 to 85. Both Houses adjourned on Thursday in 
accordance with a joint resolution, to meet again on 
January 4th. 
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The people of the United States being in the 

full enjoyment of a currency which, if it is at pre- 
sent below par, is at least decimal, and therefore 
convenient, are naturally desirous that other na- 
tions should enjoy the same blessing. Secretary 
Fish last summer addressed a circular to the United 
States’ Legations at London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Madrid, Brussels, Copenhagen, Florence, the Hague, 
Lisbon, Steckholm, and Berne, with a view to pro- 
mote the adoption, by the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral Powers, of a common unit and standard of an 
international gold coinage. It was suggested in this 
circular that the desired end might be attained 
without the abandonment of existing mint systems, 
and that the international value of a coin shall be 
determined by the quantity of pure gold which it 
contains, which measure shall be expressed in a 
common standard of weight upon its face, and un- 
less absolute unification can be obtained, all other 
questions of coinage will be left to local law and expe- 
rience. The French decigram was suggested as the 
most Common measure by which to determine this 
quantity. Minister Bancroft, after presenting the 
subject to the Prussian Government, reported that 
the tendency was toward the adoption of the five- 
and-twenty frano piece with decimal divisions, but 
nothing was definitely decided. Just now European 
nations have something besides a uniform system of 
coins to think of, but we venture to predict that 
within ten years the civilized world will not only 
effect its exchanges by means of an international 
decimal coinage, but will measure and weigh its 
miscellaneous merchandise in accordance with the 
tables of a decimal metric system. 


It is curious to read that the tribes of the 
Indian Teritory are organizing themselves un- 
der a Republican form of Government, at a meet- 
ing conducted measurably in accordance with Mr. 
Cushing’s rules for parliamentary proceedings, and 
as the dispatch says, ‘‘ not inconsistent with exist- 
ing treaties.” The Council met at Okmulgee, and 
selected a committee, whose reports were unani- 
mously adopted, on the 11th inst., when another 
committee was chosen, with a Cherokee, named 
Ross, as chairman, and was subdivided to draft the 
different sections of a constitution, embracing Judi- 
cial, Legislative and Executive departments, and a 
bill of rights. General Parker, the Commission of 
Indian Affairs, was present with two Special Com- 
missioners, from Washington, and addressed the 
Council, giving a history of the Indians of the Ter- 
ritory, and enlarging upon the object of the meet- 
ing. Headvised them to form a union against the 
encroachments of lawless white men, and congrat- 
ulated them upon the progress they had made to- 
ward civilization. The Council is made up of rep- 
resentatives from the Cherokees, Choctaws, Senecas, 
Sacs, Foxes, Pawnees, Seminoles, Osages, and other 
tribes, with several delegates from the wild tribes 
as distinguished from those who have given up@ 
nomadic life. The session of the Council is limited 
to thirty days, and it is asserted that all the busi- 
ness before it will be satisfactorily transacted before 
adjournment, which is more than we are justified 
in expecting from our own representatives at Wash- 


ington. 


Our readers will remember the dispute between 
United States Marshal Sharpe and Mayor Hall, on 


a2 | the subject of the City Census. When we last men- 


tioned this controversy, the Census Bureau had de- 
cided to retake the census of New York, and Mayor 
Hall, virtuous in his indignation at inaccuracy and 
willful frauds on the part of Government deputies, 
had resolved to do likewise. The Marshal is about 
to carry out his part of the programme, and will 
shortly set his deputies again at work. Concerning 
the Mayor’s census, the public has, of late, heard 
nothing ; but we have the authority of the Times for 
stating that the result of a count taken in one metro- 
politan ward was so contrary to the expectations 
and wishes of our city fathers, in fact, falling below 
Marshal Sharpe’s figures, that the returns, as well 
as the public, have been suffered to remain in the 
dark. The latest development is a request from 
Mayor Hall that he may be permitted to send a 
policeman with the deputies while making their 
rounds. Wecan see no objection to this arrange- 
ment, excepting that just so many policemen will 
have just so much extra work todo. It is well for 
our Democ:atic friends to remember that the ex- 
pense of thi. second census which is moderately es- 
timated at $30,000, may with perfect fairness be laid 
at the door of the party press of this city. 


—The crowded state of the shops during the 
holidays has stimulated the profession of shoplift- 
ing to such an extent as to render it unsafe for 
honest people to examine goods. No less than three 
arrests of innocent persons were made at one of our 
leading variety stores, where, it would seem the 
clerks have become preternaturally acute in detect- 
ing thieves. Ladies are, of course, indignant at 
being suspected, but so long as thieves, male or 
female, can clothe themselves in the garments of 
respectability and fashion, shopkeepers must pro- 
tect themselves as best they can, even at the cost of 
occasional mistakes, and ladies must be careful how 
they take up the packages which do not belong to 
them, and must, by no means, walk from one part 
of the store to another, with unpaid-for goods in 
their hands. 


— The Spottswood Hotel at Richmond was 
burned on the morning of Sunday, the 25th inst., as 
many as éight of the inmates losing their lives. 
The fire broke out at an early hour in the morning 


and a panic ensued, many persons being injured in | F 
jumping from the windows. The weather was 80 | Beef 


cold that no water could be obtained for some time. 
The pecuniary loss will probably reach $700,000. 


—=—— 
FOREIGN. 
ARIS continues to face starvation with a per- 


sistency and courage deserving of admiration, | White 


if not of apprebation, and, withal, General Trochu 
does not let any available opportunity for a sortie 
to pass unimproved. These expeditions have not, 
so far as we can discover, materially weakened any 
of the investing lines, and, which is still more im- 
portant, have not gained the French a field wherein 
they can deploy an extended line of battle. By 
way of Bordeaux it is announced that Trochu lately 
liberated several Prussian officers after permitting 


them to inspect the garrison stores in Paris, so that | state 


they might disabuse their superiors of the idea that 
the city must shortly be surrendered. We learn, 
however, from published letters, that the supply of 
provisions available for civilians is very scant, and 
one correspondent—“ Malakoff ” of the Times—goes 
so far as to state that if the next sortie proves as 
unsuccessful as the last, Ducrot, Favre, and other 


prominent members of the Government, will leave | | 


by balloon, Trochu remaining behind to surrender 


the city. The World’s correspondent, on the other | ° 


hand, while confirming “ Malakoff’s” accounts of 
the scarcity of food, describes the recent sorties un- 
der Drucot, as brilliant successes, so far as they 
went. Members of foreign legations, who have 
lately arrived in London, declare that so far as food 
is concerned, Paris can still hold. out two months. 


The miscellaneous war news is unimportant; 
more or less fighting is going on in the way of skir- 
mishes wherever the opposing lines approach one 
another, the advantage being usually claimed by 
both sides, except where the affair reaches tle dig- 
nity of a battle or a siege, when victory generally 
remains with the Germans. Manteuffel is aguin 





in position to the south-west of Tours, and Prince 


Frederic Charles is operating on a somewhat ex- 
tended line to the nortJaward. The German land- 
wehr has been sent to tihe field, leaving the last of 
the reserves to garrison forts and guard prisoners. 
According to the World, the Prussian Government 
is seriously embarrassed by an anti-war party, 
which has its headquaters at Berlin, and threatens 
to inaugurate a “reign of terror” at that capital. 
As nothing of a serious nature is reported by other 
journals, we feel justified in believing that these ac- 
counts are exaggerated. The Army of the Loire, 
according to the most favorable accounts, now num- 
bers 300,000 men, having tormed a junction with the 
Army of the West. Gambetta has gone to Lyons to 
review the forces there organizing as the Army of 
of Lyons. - 

Count Bismarck, in a cireular dispatch to the 
representatives of the North German Confederation 
serving at foreign Courts, charges, that many 
French officers, among otihers Gens. Ducrot, Barral, 
and Cambriele, have, “‘im violation of the word of 
honor” given on parole, rejoined the French army, 
and that ‘‘the word of ‘honor of French officers 
does not in all instances constitute the guarantee 
for which it was acceptedY’ He goes on to call the 
attention of foreign Governments to the importance 
of this transgression on the: part of the officers, and 
intimates that the Prussian Government is forced 
to consider the expediency of witholding the favors 
usually granted to officers 8n parole. According to 
the usages of civilized warfare, the breaking of a 
parole is punishable with death, and no honorable 
soldier will serve under a man who has been guilty 
of this flagrant breach of honor. The other side, 
however, ains to be heard from, and it is quite 
likely that some delicate questions may arise touch- 
ing the cases of the officers mentioned, who, we can 
hardly believe, would thus recklessly violate their 
pledges. At all events, until farther information is 
received, we must give them thebenefit of the doubt. 


The bill ratifying the vote of the Roman people 
for annexation to Italy has passed the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies by a vote of 239 fo 20, and consti- 
tutes an important, if not a final step, toward Ital- 
ian unity. With respect to the temporal power of 
the Pope, some doubt has been expressed, and it is 
satisfactory to find Mr. Gladstone indicating the 
policy of England in a letter which is just pub- 
lished. He says that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government 
has not interfered, and does not purpose interfer- 
ing with the civil government of the city of Rome 
or the surrounding country; but it considers the ad- 
equate support of the dignity of the Pope, and his 
personal freedom in the discharge of his spiritual 
functions, legitimate matter for notice. Indeed, 
without waiting for the occurrence of an actual 
necessity, it has during the uncertainties of the last 
few months taken upon itself to make provision 
which would have tended to afford any necessary 
protection to the person of the Sovereign Pontiff.’’ 


The new King of Spain is to enter Madrid on 
New Year's day, amid the rejoicings of one party 
and the anathemas of the other. Prominent among 
the anathematizers is, of course, Don Carlos, who 
has issued a protest against the election of an Italian 
to the throne, and in support of his own claims 
thereto. This is supplemented by letters from 
Charles Albert and Victor Emmanuel. Ex-Queen 
Isabella likewise solemnly protests against this set- 
ting aside of what she regards as her son’s rights, 
and, altogether, the new King will not find himself 
welcomed to the throne with unqualified enthusiasm. 


The Markets. — 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS .of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
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Wholesale Prices Current for the week, ending Monday, Dec. 
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Receipts for the week. 
BOOVEGS....ccesecerecessereee ,-6,574 | Sheep and Lambs 





threatening Havre. The army of the Loire remains | Mi 


Scientific & Sanitary. 


4A PHANTOM SHIP. 


f >y~ latest California marvel regards a ship. 
Nothing very great for a ship, as it is supposed 
to be only some two hundred and fifty feet in length. 
But the marvel is that it lies high and dry im the 
midst of a desert, a place where no ships, except 
camels, are expected to be found. Where did it hail 
from, when was it left. there, how came it there at 
all, and a good many other questions would be in 
place were there any satisfaction in believing Cali- 
fornia yarns; and the credibility of this is the more 
questionable since no white man has ever seen it 
except one and he with a spy-glass at a distance 
Want of water restrained him from taking a nearer 
view, and curiously it is the same cause that should 
forbid the possibility of a ship’s being there. Appro- 
pos of even a canard it might not be amiss to take a 
telesoopic glance of some geological features in this 
region, that is if we can hit somewhere within 500 
miles of the supposed location, which will be noth- 
ing very far out of the way, measured on the Occi- 
dental scale of magnitudes. It is somewhere in the 
Great Basin or Desert and towards the Southward. 
This Desert ranges North and South through say ten 
or fifteen parallels of latitude, north of the Gulf of 
California, across Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. The 
ship is in Arizona, if itis atall. Ranges of moun- 
tains on either side, the Sierra Nevada on the West, 
and the Wahsatch on the East, at once make the 
boundaries, and pour into the Basin, at certain sea- 
sons great rivers of water from the inner slopes. 
Other water as becomes a desert is scarce. But these 
rivers, unlike others, instead of gathering their 
forces into one, #3 for example the Colorado which 
traverses a part of this region, are collected into 
salt lakes, of which the Great Salt Lake is an exam- 
ple. Each river system has its own particular lake, 
and these lakes are apt to be dry except in the wet 
season. Nor are they called lakes by those who 
know them best, but Sinks. The reason for this is 
that the water seems to drain away through the 
sand and find some underground channel to the sea. 
Its disappearance can hardly be accounted for other- 
wise. A broader view of this region, which has been 
all but unknown till now, would lead to the not very 
far-fetched conclusion which seemed evident to the 
Surveyors of the Southern Pacific Railroad, that the 
Great Basin was originally a prolongation of the 
Gulf of California, and that it has been elevated and 
cut off from the sea by volcanic action and the cast- 
ing up of mountain barriers. This lifting has been 
up to an average of some 5,000 feet in Nevada, the 
present height of the plain above tide-water. 

A very close parallel to such a change of geograph- 
ical conformation, though on a smaller scale, may 
perhaps be found in the Asiatic Continent. The 
Dead Sea is a closed lake, and the conformation of 
the region to the South of it would seem to indicate 
that once it was connected with the Gulf of Akaba 
and Red Sea, through what is called the Wady el 
Arabah or Desert of Zin. Following up the other 
horn of the Red Sea to Suez we find another illustra- 
tion on a still smaller scale. These are salt lakes 
between this and the Mediterranean, and hints also 
that the Sea extended formerly almost up to the 
Mediterranean. Indeed some Biblical scholars have 
inclined to the belief that this was the case up to the 
time of the Exodus, and that-the Children of Israel 
were obliged to cross the water, because of military 
obstacles covering the then very narrow isthmus. 
Coming back from the four quarters of the globe it 
only remains to say that the only possibility of the 
phantom ship of Arizona proving anything but a 
myth rests on the supposition that the elevation of 
this American Desert took place within modern his- 
torical times, and this is beyond measure incredible. 
For further particulars ing of the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” 








\ 
DEAD WEIGHT, 


For every ton of weight carried over a railroaa 


($3 | of the ordinary gauge there goes a large amount of 


dead weight in the heft of the cars. In England it 
amounts to twenty-nine tons for every one ton of 
passengers, and seven tons to every ton of freight, 


8/and this adds immensely to the cost of transporta- 


tion. The Festiniog railway in Wales of less than 
two feet gauge, the cars carry six times their own 
weight at 12 miles an hour. The engines and track 
built on the Fairlie principle, on a three foot gauge, 
carry three tons to one of dead weight, at twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour. There can hardly be a 
doubt that a maturer study‘of railroad economies 
will lead to the introduction of much narrower 


| gauges than are now prevailing. They are cheaper 


in proportion to the gauge—that is, a three foot will 
cost only half as much as a six foot, andjthe running 
expenses are also greatly less. It is time something 
of this kind were tried in this country. The dead 
weight on railroad prosperity is in the needless dead 
weight of cars 4nd engines. 


— The Aurora is not a common sight to the in- 
habitants of Asia, and it has recently given them 
cause for wonderment in these regions. Particularly 
the telegraphic companies are reporting derange- 
ments which are not so well understood on the other 
side as with us. Thereis a curious belief running 
through the mythological ideas of all ancient na- 
tions to the effect that the “Mountain 6f the Gods,” 
the seat of power, lay tothe North. It is very likely 
that the Aurora, particularly as a rare vision, had 


something to do with the origin of this allocation. 


— The prevalence of scarlet fever in England is 
so great that great attention is being paid to the 
means by which it is propagated. Among other 
things the laundry is challenged ; and thesuggestion 
of danger in this direction is well worth careful con- 
sideration. Clothing is infectious, and the infection 
may be communicated unless the greatest care is 
taken to disinfect, and to keep suspicious clothing 
from contact with others in the wash, whether at 





public or private laundries, 
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Farm and Garden. 
BEET SUGAR. 
fle ALVARADO beet-sugar factory is now 
fairly started on what may be regarded its trial 
trip. Active work began about the middle of No- 
vember, and at the end of the month, 160 tons of 
beets had been consumed. This, however, is con- 
siderably below the working capacity of the factory, 
which, it is estimated, will dispose of nearly fifty 
tons of beets per day, when the hands have become 
accustomed to their work, and the machinery is in 
perfect running order. We gave not long since 
some account of the proposed operations of the 
Alvarado Company, and the San Francisco Bulletin 
has just published a more detailed description. 
Seeds of the white sugar-beet were imported from 
Germany, and the experience of the past season has 
shown that the species grows well in California. In 
Germany, considerable loss often occurs by reason 
of frost, and the practice in that country is to bury 
the beets, or keep them in a storehouse. In Cali- 
fornia there is scarcely any danger from frost, but 
the managers of the Alvarado Company, who 
have had an extensive experience in Ger- 
many, are this year, adhering to their accus- 
tomed method of burying. Californians hope 
that their land will, under favorable conditions, pro- 
duce twenty tons of beets to the acre, but the av- 
erage amount of sugar which can be extracted from 
a@ given quantity of beets is yet to be ascertained. 
It is supposed that it will be from five to eight per 
cent. The establishment of so important a branch 
of industry as the manufacture of sugar, is of 
the very greatest interest to our agricultural popu- 
lation, and if the Alvarado enterprise succeeds, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that it will, we 
may yet see the time when we shall use sugar 
of the best quality, grown on ourownland. The 
soil best adapted for the cultivation of the beet, is 
moist and loamy, and that the quality of sugar 
which can be produced from American-grown beets 
is excellent, is evident from the fact that a sample 
of beet sugar, made at Chatworth, Ill, was lately 
placed on the Chicago market without a brand, in 
order to procure an unbiased opinion of its quality 
and value, and was pronounced by experts to be A 
1 New York sugar. 








THE CULTURE OF DWARF TREES. 


Ww. tind in an exchange an account of the Chi- 
nese method of cultivating dwarf trees, part 
of which we print as interesting to horticulturists; 
“Taking a young plant (say a seedling or a cutting 
of a cedar) when only two or three inches high, they 
cut off its tap root as soon as it has other rootlets 
enough to live upon, and replant it in a shallow pot 
or pan. The end of the tap root is generally made 
to rest upon the bottom of the pan or a flat stone 
within it. Alluviai clay is then put into the pot, 
much of it in the size of beans, and just enough in 
kind and quantity to furnish a scanty nourishment 
for the plant. Water enough is given to keep itin 
growth, but not enough is given to excite a vigorous 
habit. So, likewise, in the application of light and 
heat. As the Chinese pride themselves also on the 
shape of their miniature trees, they use strings, wire 
and pegs, and various other mechanical contriv- 
ances to promote symmetry of habit, or to fashion 
their pets into odd fancy figures. Then, by use of 
very shallow pots, which they use, growth of the 
tap roots is out of the question; by the use of poor 
soil,and very little of it, and little water, strong 
growth is prevented. Then, too, the top roots being 
within easy reach of the gardener, are shortened by 
his pruning knife, or seared with his hot iron. So 
the little tree, finding itself headed on every side, 
gives up the idea of strong growth, asking only for 
life and just growth enough to live and look well 
Accordingly each new set of leaves becomes more 
and more stunted, the buds and rootlets are dimin- 
ishéd in proportion, and at length a balance is estab- 
lished between every part of the tree, making it a 
dwarf in all respects, In some kinds of trees this 
end is reached in three or four years; in others ten 
or fifteen years are necessary. Such is the fancy 
horticulture of the Celestials,”’ 


PEAT FOR FUEL. 


ANY of our readers have heard of the furor 
which was created a few years ago in favor 
of using peat for fuel instead of coal or wood, and 
perhaps some of them are pecuniarily the worse for 
the faith with which they accepted the representa- 
tions of interested persons. Nevertheless the fact 
remains the same, that peat is extensively used in 
some parts of the world, not to mention certain sec- 
tions of our own country, and if it is possible for 
any one to use it, certainly American farmers, who 
own most of our peat swamps, ought to be able to 
do so with advantage. At a late meeting of the 
New York Farmers’ Club, it was stated that although 
there is no noise about it, thousands of tons of peat 
are prepared for use as fuel in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Indiana, 
Iowa and Canada. The expense is variously stated 
at $1.25 to $5 aton, but $2 is considered a fair ap- 
proximate average. It is not unlikely that extrava- 
gant statements with regard to the cheapness and 
utility of peat will again be set afloat by speculators, 
but it is, at least, equally certain that if it can be 
supplied at as low arate as may be fairly expected, 
many poor Tamilies will be glad to use it, and will 
find it economical in more ways than one. 


Vicx’s CATALOGUE FOR 1871.--This publication 
is always welcomed by horticulturists at this sea- 
son of the year, standing as it does nearly, if not 
quite, at the head of American floral guides and 
catalogues. Thelpresent number has about 100 com- 
pact pages, printed on tinted paper, with nearly 300 
handsome wood engravings, more than 200 of which 
are of flowers. In addition to these, there are two 
brilliant cromos of the finer petunias, All the 
work, with the 150,000 copies issued, including 
a German edition, is performed at the seedstore of 
the proprietor in Rochester. The prine is Only 10 


cents, and the lists of seeds and bulbs are so complete 
that the most fastidious florist will be sure to find 
something to his or her taste. 


Woot Waste ror ManurE--Farmers who live 
near large woolen mills often have it in their power 
to secure wool-waste ata low rate. Its value as ma- 
nure will vary greatly according to the amount of 
foreign ingredients which it contains. It should be 
spread over the surface of the land in the fall or 
early winter, harrowed in and ploughed either at 
once or in the spring. If it contains a large propor- 
tion of wool it is so much the better, and may be 
used as garden compost, mixing it with an equal 
quantity of muck, peat, or turf. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


XCAVATIONS IN ROME.—The following 
extract from the Italian correspondence of the 
London Athenzum will interest the traveler in 
Rome, who has mourned that the presence of a Con- 
vent on perhaps the most interesting part of the 
Palatine Hill, precludes the possibility of pushing 
antiquarian researches in that direction: 

“In a former letter I asked, what is to be done 
with the Orti Farnesi? We may be certain that the 
excavations, if carried on, as doubtless they will be, 
will be conducted under far more favorable condi- 
tions than before. On that side nearest the Forum, 
and on the site of what was so well known to trav- 
elers as the Villa Mills, is now a nunnery, under 
which it is supposed are buried the relics of build- 
ings which would give additional proofs of the mag- 
nificence of republican and imperial Rome. Caval- 
iere de Rosa often made efforts to obtain the site, 
and lamented his frequent disappointments. At one 
time there was every prospect of success, those most 
interested in the building having consented to make 
some arrangement, but the Cardinal Vicar stepped 
in to prohibit it; and to prevent for ever such a 
desecration, orders were given to build a church just 
on the confines of the imperial possessions. In the 
month of May the walls of the new building were 
rising fast,—but what changes have come over Rome 
since then! The end of it will be, that an institution 
of very doubtful utility will probably be removed, 
and that the antiquary will have the gratification of 
seeing another chapter added to the history of the 
past. As to the church, which is within a stone’s 
throw of at least a dozen other churches, it is not 
necessary for even the most devout population—and 
I am skeptical as to whether the Romans deserve 
that reputation. Besides, 265 churches are amply 
sufficient to supply the spiritual demands of 250,000 
souls.” 


The Church Witness, (Montreal), cites a passage 
from Dr. Newman’s lately published “ Essay in aid 
of a Grammar of Assent.”’ 

“Bible Religion is both the recognized title and 
the best description of English religion. It consists, 
not in rites and creeds, but mainly in having the 
Bible read in church, in the family, and in private. 
Now I am far, indeed, from undervaluing that mere 
knowledge of Seripture which is imparted to the 
population thus promiscuously. Atleastin England 
it has, to a certain point, made up for great and 
grievous losses to its Christianity. The re-iteration, 
again and again, in fixed course, in the public ser- 
vice, of the words of inspired teachers under both 
covenants, and that in grave majestic English, has, 
in matter of fact, been to our people a vast benefit. 
It has attuned their minds to religious thoughts; it 
has given them a high moral standard; it has served 
them in associating religion with compositions 
which, even humanly considered, are among the 
most sublime and beautiful ever written; especially 
it has impressed upon them the series of Divine 
providences in behalf of man from his creation to 
his end, and above all, the words, deeds, and sacred 
sufferings of Him in whom all the providences of 
God centre.” 


Ecclesiastical dignitaries of all denominations 
are apt to be awkward in popular gatherings. Put 
one of them on a platform in a hall to address the 
masses, and he flounders like a whale in a millpond. 
But at a late meeting of workingmen in Southamp- 
ton, England, where a rather free and easy audience 
was present which asked awkward questions to the 
annoyance of previous speakers, the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough showed much tact. He was illustrating 
the duty laid down in the Catechism, ‘to do their 
duty in that state of life to which it shall please God 
to call them,” when a hearer shouted ‘“ Humbug!’’ 
“No, my friend,” said the Bishop, “ itisn’t humbug; 
you don’t call Nelson’s famous signal, humbug— 
‘England expects every man to do hisduty.’ LIonly 
say the same in the name of God. And your duty 
just now is, to wait till I’ve done speaking, and then 
say your mind.’”’ The audience began to applaud, 
and the Bishop added another telling hit, and after 
that had them under his complete mastery, while he 
eloquently demonstrated the necessity of religion 
and the church to all the interests of society. Atthe 
close, one workingman was heard to say to another, 
“That is a thing to be heard once only in a life 
time.” —Advance. 


Tue BrBLeE AND THE Beer Test.—The New 
York Tribune refers to a trial lately made by Pro- 
fessor Huxley of England, who puta piece of beef 
into an air-pump to test the theory of spontaneous 
generation. No maggots made their appearance, 
and the readers of the Bible are allowed to go back 
to its pages with increased confidence. The Tribune, 
commenting on the talk that the Bible is on trial 
wherever an attempt to hatch a maggot is made, or 
anything of that kind, says: 

“One does not like to hold immortality on the 
chance of an egg too many ina bit of beef. Profes- 
sor Huxley, who is a man of sense and a philosopher, 
does not ask it of us, nor do the better class of scien- 
tific men. Itis, oddly enough, the secular journals 
whoso constantly report “Christianity on trial,” 
and found their theological creed on the last revela- 
tion of the blow-pipe, or rap from the geologists’ 
hammers. We recommend to the Liverpool savans, 
who have fortunately found God behind the beef, 





the counsel of Allatius to the Yogis: “Press thy 
beard upon thy breast, deliver over thy eyes and thy 
nose, and thou shalt know uninterrupted spiritual 
joys, and thy soul be re-united to the Supreme.” 


Peter Bayne writes to the Watchman of the ap- 
proaching marriage of the Princess Louise with the 
Marquis of Lorne, the eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll: 

The Princess Louise is said to be the most original 
minded, brave and affectionate of all our princesses. 
The Duke of Argyll is a very sensible man, with no 
aristocratic humbug about him. He has entered one 
of his sons in a mercantile house. The Marquis of 
Lorne is clever, and what is better, high-principled 
and religious. The match is a pure love affair. 
Probably the union of a princess of England with 
one of her mother’s subjects may be a sign—slight 
but real—of the set of public sentiment in England 
towards Republicanism. All sensible people regard 
our monarchy as a form, and a growing party begin 
to think it a form that might be advantageously dis- 
pensed with. My own idea is, that as long as our 
sovereigns suit, they are useful in moderating the 
heat of parties. 


The Boston Journal tells the “little story” that 
the eloquent Dr. McCosh preached in one of the pul- 
pits there, when the quartette choir sang the first 
piece in most finished and artistic style—so artistic 
that neither minister nor people could understand 
one word of what was sung. When it was ended, 
the Doctor waited a moment, as if he expected the 
applause to come in, but, as it did not, he rose and 
gravely said: ‘‘ And now we willcommence the wér- 
ship of God in the use of the 27th hymn.” 


Dean Stanley, writing of the censure of Dr. 
Blackwood for allowing a Baptist to occupy his pul- 
pit, says that “‘ larger community of preaching—the 
permission to our Non-conformist brethren of Eng- 
land, and our Presbyterian brethren of the Scottish 
church, to preach in our pulpits, under whatever 
restrictions they or we might desire—would be an 
unmixed good.” ; 

It is related that on the first day’s sale of Nils- 
son’s tickets, an elderly lady, from the suburbs, 
straggling into the line of applicants at the Music 
Hall, waited an hour or more, then started off and 
did some “ shopping, ” came back, claimed her place 
in the line, was refused, indignantly appealed to the 
policeman, who finally persuaded her to take her 
place at the end of the line, and after an hour more 
of waiting, struggled-triumphantly up to the ticket 
office and demanded of the urbane Peck ‘“‘a good 
seat for Mr. Gough’s next lecture.” —Boston Bulletin. 

Dio Lewis declares that the present system of 
employing doctors is wrong, and advises people to 
make contracts with them at $200 a year for each 
family, and a deduction of two dollars for each case 
of sickness! . 


A clergyman in New York, only afew days since, 
explained that ‘“‘ science must stop or religion cannot 
goon.” The Newark Advertiser suggests that he 
stop, and allow some wiser teacher to occupy the 
pulpit.. 

Numerous cases are on record of the death of 
children from eating the indigestible, acid rind of 
the orange. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 

Ir may be that some readers of the CHRISTAIN 
Unronw do not know what Plymouth Pulpit is; at all 
events the Publishers know that some of them do not 
yet take it, and therefore within a few days we shall 
send a specimen number of it to every subscriber to 
the CHRISTIAN Unron who does notalso subscribe to 
the Plymouth Pulpit. It may be that you will re- 
ceive one of old date, but it will contain one of Mr. 
Ellinwood’s phonographic reports of a sermon of 
Mr. BeEcHER’s, and will show the general style and 
appearance of the pamphlet. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00. We will send it to Curistran 
Union subscribers for $2.00 additional, i.¢., the two 
together, for five dollars. 

—_ 


To New Subscribers. 

Please do not be impatient if you do not get your 
ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON immediately. We are 
working away as fastas possible, early and late, print- 
ing them and sending them off to our new subscribers. 
But the rush is coming at such arate that we area 
little behindhand. During the few months that this 
Superb Engraving has been before the people in 
connection with the CHRISTIAN UNION, we have 
printed and given away more than ten thousand of 
them, receiving numberless letters of admiring com- 
mendation, and not one complaint. It isa splendid 
work, splendidly printed ; and just as fast as we can 
get it off the press, in good condition, (we will not 
send outa single poor impression if we know it), 
our new subscribers shall be supplied in the order of 
their names upon the list. 

Meantime, read the paper, please, and cultivate 
the Christian grace of Patience! 

oe ° 
Parisian and Viennese Novelities. 
Christmas is over, but the Holidays are not, nor the 














period of buying beautiful and! useful things for 
the household. And so, while it seems almost super- 
fluous to direct any Brooklynite to the elegant 
rooms of the Ovington Brothers, at 240 Fulton St., 
we do nevertheless suggest to the possible man or 
woman who has not been there, to go. With wise 
foresight these gentlemen exercised their tasteful 
selection months ago, before Paris was shut up and 
Germany in a broil, and consequently their attrac- 
tive rooms are filled with a remarkably complete 
assortment of glassware, porcelains, bronzes, and 
fancy goods of every imaginable kind, and of the 
choicest quality. Even New Yorkers might go over 
and find there all they want, without the high- 
rental prices that Gotham compels. 





time for exchangeof friendly gifts, nor the unending | fectly sat 
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MAKE MONEY. sor== 


in 
county, a reliable person (lady or gentleman) to act 
as Local Agent for HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Re- 
ligious Weekly. Eight numbers, with HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE’S new Story, and a superb $5 Steel 
Engraving GIVEN AWAY. Many are aow making 
$20 to $60 per day. Address 
J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 

The above is an advertisement which we are run- 
ning through many papers, and we shall be glad to 
have applications for agencies under it, either from 
any of our readers or any worthy, intelligent, wide- 
awake men or women to whom they may make the 
suggestion. See what one of our agents in the West 
writes, from Illinois:—he is an old, experienced, 
and successful book canvasser. 

“I have never presented an: for sale 
met with the approval of the tne read — 
munity as nearly as does the CHRISTIAN 
Am sorry I did not engage with 
work on cash commission for a while at first; think 
fron, to my knowloige Tf aok mee oe 

ow e. d that it i 
a big job to canvass one county.” cheats 

Now, if any of our readers know of the right kind 
of person for the business, who needs a reliable and 
lucrative employment, what better way of helping 
him or her than by showing this paragraph, with 
the suggestion to apply to the publishers for cir- 
cular of terms, &, ? 

Do it : you will help us; you will help your friend; 
you will benefit the reading community. 


NION. 
ou sooner. Will 





vam 
——— 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Estey & Co.’s Organs, etc. 


We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in our columns of J. Estey & Co.’s 
or; from their General A Messrs. Saxe & 
Ro n, 417 Broome street, New York. J. Estey 
& Co. are among the oldest and known manu- 
facturers of instruments of this 
kept pace with the of the 
improvements, and th 

ess done 


rank pened gt 
ork produ are scarcely second to any other 
in the same line of trade. Eaves completed 
the erection of large and costly bi designed 
for their new factories, and giving employment to 
four hundred workmen, they to be re 
y supply the increasing demand, and the 


arge and steadily-increasin 
are supplied in varieties to suit 
sorts and conditions in life.—Christian Advocate. 
—_.__ 
Interesting to Ladies. 

“Tam totally blind, and have been from childhood. 
Sometime since, I concluded to purchase a sewing 
machine. In making my selection it was necessary 
for me to procure the simplest, as well as the light- 
est running and the easiest managed machine. After 
testing the various machines, I was fully convinced 
that the Grover & Baker had all these required 
qualities combined. I purchased one and in a very 
short timecould hem, fell, tuck, and do al] kinds of 
sewing with the grcatest ease. One of the many 
great advantages I find that the Grover & Baker has 
over all other machines is, you can sew from the 
finest to the coarsest fabric without change of ten- 
sion. I cheerfully recommend it to all who desire a 
first-class machine.” Mrs, Race Woop, 

803 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


—_—_~—_——_ 
Goods Suitable for the Holidays. 
Swiss CARVED Goops.—TxHE Swiss MANUFACTUR- 
Ine Company, 36 East Fourteenth street, corner of 
University place, Union square. Up stairs. 


—_—_> 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 


The 57th Concert takes place on 


Saturday, Deo, 
Mr. J.P. Morgan, Crganist. See - ent. ~ 


advertisem, 


“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 


ENGRAVER’S ART.’ 
ee 
The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is Davrp 
HUNTINGTON, @ name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 


HUNTINGTON to 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT sald of 
“* placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Creat Masters of his Art.’’ 
THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


is PRESENTED 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 

OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE PICTURE. 
From A. B. DURAND, ven- | Prom F. 0. 0. DARLEY, the cele. 
Hei. Pa > brated Artist: 

“ . Marshall has translated It is beyond all ion, the 
the spirit of the original with | Dest 
entire success. His style and ex- 
ecution are admirable. e high- 
ot, qualities of the picture are 

lly 7 ced.” 
yee i 

&Y five been for some years wo marvellous 

so kind as 


a collector of the many different | Which you have been 
or of the portraits of | to present 
ashin, 


n; this ne’ 
beyond co the 
them all—the only one that és per- 








as well 
copy of Stuart’ 


Fetter from Ge sid PE DoRE: 


“the cafe wach 


dear sir, 
to the t 


From JARED SPARK 

page tb tH - rom “ask 
2) o 

art in the Boston Atheneum, ceaseless 

SBRen a ta oP Brgran, 

ina 


St. 
The yearly subscription price to THE CHRISTLAN UN1ow 18°§3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following , 
HANDSOME OFFER: 
To every New Subscriber for the Christian Union at $3.00 
presented a Copy of this splendid and world- — 
renowned work of art. 
¢@ Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at workand doing well. Send for Circulas 
J. B. FORD & €0., 


39 Park Rew New York 


your meth. 
qualities so 


GUS. DORE. 

















Dec. 31, 1870. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 
—o—— 
A Political, Literary and Miscellaneous 
Newspaper. 
— 


The New-York TimeEs,—started in September, 
1851,—has for many years been recognized as among 
the most successful, popular, and influential news- 
pepersin thecountry. Its proprietors, with greatly 
Increased resources and experience, will spare no 
pains to extend and strengthen its claims upon the 
confidence and support of the public. 

The Tres is a Republican journal, and wil! be de- 
voted, as in the past, to an intelligent and firm sup- 
port of the Republican Party. It will sustain, with 
all its ability, the principles and policy which have 
rendered the party so justly famous in our history. 
It will advocate those measures by which the honor, 
the peace andthe prosperity of the nation can be 
best conserved and promoted. It will vindicate our 
dignity before foreign nations, and will discoun- 
tenance aught by which our self respect or our love 
for republican institutions could be endangered. 

The Tres desires t6 be judged by the highest 
possible standard of journalism. Its EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT will be conducted in a spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality, free alike from personal 
rancor or undue favoritism; and will bethe pro- 
fuction of the ablest and most experienced writers 
vpon all the subjects treated. Its CORRESPOND- 
ENCE will be full and timely. Its REPoRTs will be 
prepared with the utmost care, and will embrace 
tvery fact or public expression of opinion that pos- 
teases interest and importance. The LITERARY 
DEPARTMENT Will be in thoroughly capable hands, 
and will present a full review of the Literature, the 
ine arts, the music, and the drama of the day. 

Ase family paper, free from all appeals to vulgar 
or impure tastes, the Tres will continue unexcep- 
Honable, and m ay be safely admitted to every do- 
mestic circle. 

The Sunday edition of the TnvEs will include, in 
addition to all the news, selected and original liter- 
ary matter of the most varied and @oable char- 
acter. Spectal arrangements have been made to 
impart new attractions to this feature of the paper. 

The WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKELY editions of the 
Tres will be compiled with the greatest care, and 
qill contain selections from the most important 
contents of the Daily issue, besides mattersof in- 
terest tc the agrieultural sections of the country. 
All who prefer a newspaper but once or twice a 
week will find these editions adm.rably suited to 
their requiremexts. 

A special edition of the Trwzs for EvroPran 
ctroulation will be published every Wednesday and 
Baturday, in time for the European mails, and will 
ve valuable end welcome to our friends abroad, 
whether Americaa or of any other nationallty than 
Jur own. 

All these editions of the Tres ere of the very 
largest size, on largo quarto sheets, each containing 
ffty-stz columns, printe4é in clear and legible type, 
at the following sater: 

MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Darry Trea, per annum, including the 


s - 2 
The DaILy TIMES, pep annum. exclusive of the 


Sunday Béition . ’ e ° wv 
The Sundsy Edition, per ennum e 2 
Tho 6mw1-WEEKLY, per annum ° é 

TwoCoples,oneyear . . ° 5 
Ten Copies, one year ° , 25 


An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a 
splendid stee] engraving of the late Hznky J. 
RAYMOND. 

The WEEKY TIMES, perannum . e 2 
Five Copies, one year ° e ° 8 
Ten copies,one year . ° e - $5 

An extra copy to getter-up of club, and a 
splendid steel engraving of the late Henry J. 
RAYMOND. 

The Buropean Edition, per annum, postage 
extra . ° ° . ° ° 3 
Subscriptions to either of our editions received 

for a less length of time than one year at the yearly 

rate. m 
The SEMI-WEEKLY and WEEKLY mailed toclergy- 

wen at the lowest club rates. . 
Additions may be made to clubs at club rates. 
These prices are invariable. We have no traveling 

agents. Remit in drafts on New-York or Post Office 

Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of 

these can be procured send the money in 4 registered 

letter. All Postmasters are obliged to register let- 
ters when requested to do so, and the system is an 
absolute protection against losses by mail. 
Address 
8. J. RAYMOND & CO. 


‘Tres Office, New-York. 








The New-York Tribune. 


1871, 


Through struggle and suffering, at the 
cost of multiform agonies, bereavements, 
devastations, the American Idea embodied 
in the preamble to our fathers’ Declaration 
of Independence approaches its complete 
realizatien. The noble, inspiring assertion 
that “all men are created equal,” and en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, is no longer a glittering gener- 
ality, a poet’s fancy, a philosopher's specu- 
lation, but the recognized base of our poli- 
tical fabric. The benign Revolution, which 
dates from the Boston Massacre of 1770, 
finds its logical completion, just one cen- 
tury later, in the XVth Amendment, which 
gives to the equal political and civil rights 
of every man born or naturalized in our 
Republic the shield and defense of the 
Federal Constitution. The billows of Caste 
and Privilege may roar and rage around 
that rock, and may transiently seem on the 
point of washing it away: but its founda- 
tions are deep-laid and steadfast, and the 
breakers of Reaction and Slavery are hurled 
against and dash their spray over it in 
vain. 

We do not underrate the forces of Preju- 
dice and Aristocracy. We do not forget 
that a very large minority of the American 
People still hold in their inmost hearts 
that Blacks have no rights which Whites 
are bound to respect. We fully appreciate 
the desperation wherewith all the warring 
elements of hatred to Republican achieve- 
ment will be combined and hurled against 
the battlements of Republican ascendency 
in the Presidential Election of 1872. We 
do not doubt that local successes, facilitated 
by Republican feuds and dissensions, will 
inspire the charging host with a sanguine 
hope of victory, such as nerved it to put 
forth its utmost strength in the earlier 
stages of the contests of 1864 and 1868 
Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on 
the red battle-fields of our late Civil War, 
the Union was upheld and Slavery de- 
stroyed, and will never consciously decide 
that the precious blood thereon poured out 
was lavished in vain. 


THE TRIBUNE believes in the prosecu- 
tion of the great struggle by legitimate 
means to beneficent ends. To State Sov- 
ereignty, it opposes indissoluble National 
Integrity ; to Slavery for Blacks, Liberty 
for All; to Proscription, Enfranchisement ; 
to Popular Ignorance, Universal Educa- 
tion ; to intensity and eternity of wrathful 
Hate, universal and invincible Good Will. 
It would fain de its utmost to hasten the’ 
glad day when the South shall vie with 
the North in exultation and gratitude over 
the disappearance of the last trace or taint 
of that spirit which impelled Man to exult 
in the ownership and chattelhood of his 
fellow Man. 
Profoundly do we realize that the con-| 
test is not yet ended—that Millions mourn, 
more or less publicly, the downfall of the 
slaveholder’s Confederacy, and rear their 
children to hate those by whose valor and 
constancy its overthrow was achieved. If 
we ever seem to differ essentially from 
other Republicans, our conviction that 
magnanimity is never weakness, that ven- 
geance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cast out by Beelzebub, must serve to 
explain alleged eccentricities whose per- 
fect vindication we leave to Time and Re- 
flection. 

THE TRIBUNE has been, is, and must be, 
a zealous advocate of Protection to Home 
Industry. Regarding habitual idleness as 
the greatest foe to human progress, the 
bane of human happiness, we seek to win 
our countrymen in masses from the en- 
snaring lures of Speculation, of Traffic, 
and of always over-crowded Professions, to 
the tranquil paths of Productive Industry. 
We would gladly deplete our over-crowded 
cities, where thousands vainly jostle and 
crowd in misguided quest of “ Something 
to Do,” to cover prairies and plains with 
colonies absorbed in Agriculture, Me- 
chanics and Manufactures, and constantly 
projecting into the blank, void wilderness 
the homes and the works of civilized Man. 
Holding the Protection of Home Industry 
by discriminating duties on imported 
Wares and Fabrics essential to the rapid, 
beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the 
instruction of our people in all the gainful 
arts of Peace, we urge our countrymen to 
adhere to and uphold that policy, in un- 
doubting faith that the true interest, not 
of a class or a section, but of each section 
and every useful class,is thereby subserved 
and promoted. 


Tue TRIBUNE aims to be preémintly a 





Newspaper. Ite correspondents traverse 


every State, are present on every impor- 
tant battle-field, are early advised of every 
notable Cabinet decision, observe the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, of Legislatures, and 
of Conventions, and report to us by tele 
graph all that seems of general interest. 
We have paid for one day’s momentous ad- 
vices from Europe by Cable far more than 
our entire receipts for the issue in which 
those advices reached our readers. If lav- 
ish outlay, unsleeping vigilence, and un- 
bounded faith in the liberality and discern- 
ment of the reading public, will enable us 
to make a journal which has no superior in 
the accuracy, variety, and freshness of its 
contents, THE TRIBUNE shall be such a 
ournal. 

To Agriculture and the subservient arts, 
we have devoted, and shall persistently 
devote, more means and space than any of 
our rivals. We aim to make THE WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE such a paper as no farmer can 
afford to do without, however widely his 
politics may differ from ours. Our reports 
of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
Markets, are sofull and accurate, our es 
says in elucidation of the farmer’s calling 
and our regular reports of the Farmers’ 
Club and kindred gatherings, are so inter- 
esting, that the poorest farmer will find 
therein a mine of suggestions and counsel, 
of which he cannot remain ignorant with 
out positive and serious loss. We sell THE 
WEEELY to Clubs for less than its value in 
dwellings for waste-paper ; and though its 
subscription is already very large, we be- 
lieve that a Half Million more farmers will 
take it whenever it shall be commended to 
their attention. We ask our friends every- 
where to aid us in so commending it. 


TERMB. 

DAILY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, 
$4 per annum. Five copies or over, $3 
each; an extra copy will be sent for 
every club of ten sent for at one time; 
or, if preferred, a copy of “ Recollections 
of a’ Busy Life,” by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


To Mail Subscribers. 
One , One year, 52 iseues............... $2. 
Five Copies, one year, 52issues............. 9. 


To Owe Appress, j|To Namzs or Supscais- 
all atone Post-Office. 


10 Copies..... $1 50 each.| all at one P 
20 Copies. .... 1 25 each |/10 Copies..... $1 


And One itxira Copy t0 50 Copies as - 1 
each Club. And ‘Batra Copy to 
each Club. 
Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if 
preferred, have either of the following 
books, postage prepaid: Political Econo- 
my, by Horace Greeley ; Pear Culture for 
Profit, by P. T. Quinn; The elements of 
Agriculture, by Geo. E. Waring. 
Advertising Rates. 


DarLy TRIBUNE, 806¢., 40c., 50c., 75c., and 
$1 per line. 
SEMI-WEEELY TRIBUNE, 25 and 50 cents 
per line. 
WEEELY TRIBUNE, $2, $3, and $5 per 
line. 

According to position in the paper. 
To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Greeley’s 
essays on “ Wat I Kxow or Farmie,” and who 
pay the full price, i. e., $10 for Damy. $4 for 
Sumi-WEEKk.y. or $2 for WEEKLY TRIBUNE, we 
will send the book, post-paid, if request be made 
at the time of subscribing. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC. Price, 20 cts. 
TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT. 1838 
to 2868, 2vols. Half bound, $10. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy LiFz. By 
Horace Greeley. Various styles of binding. 
Cloth, $2 50. Library, $3 50. Half Mor- 


tique, $7. 

PouiticaL Economy. By Horace Gree- 
ley. $1 50. 

EwBANK’s HyDRAULICS AND MECHAN- 
tos. Sixteenth Edition. Large octavo. 
Cloth, $5. 

PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. Quinn, $1. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. Waring. 
New Edition. Cloth, $1. 

DRarntinc FoR HEALTH AND PROFIT. 
Waring. Cloth, $1 50. 

Sent free on receipt of price. 

In making remittances always procure a 
draft on New-York, or a Post-Ofice Money 
Order, if possible. Where neither of these 
can be procured, send the money, but al- 
ways in @ REGISTERED letter. The regis- 
tration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has 
beén found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. AZ Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested 
to do 80, 

Terms, cash in advance. 





Address Tom TRIBUNB, New-York, 


occo, $4. Half Cloth, $5. Morocco An-. 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S’SONS! 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 


8 BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thin 


Sold by Druggists, 


used for general house-cleani 
Grocers, and Furnishing Sto 


Wholesale, {3} Washington St., New York. 


30 Oxford St., London. 





CADES’ DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


CHAMPAGNE CYDER. 


A TRUE TEMPERANOE BEVERAGE! 
Pure Apple-Juice—No Alcohol—Sparkling with Oarbonic Acid—No intoxication in7s 
Hogshead. 


The Editor of the “ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: 


“We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable article. . . 


- A very thorough ex. 


amination shows that it is the pure juice of tke apple with no alcohol. It contains a large quantity 


of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. . 


it as a healthful and refreshing drink.” 


- - We can most sincerely recommend 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 
mmrares st Devonshire, England; imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warranted te 


Man 
keep in any 


Address for prices, terms, etc. 
HAWKINS & C0., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


15 Whitehall Street, N. Y., Sole Agents. 





phere fried be 


LPeuleo One 


Litt: 


Mindi hat ps 


Mette 








REMINCTON’S SPORTING RIFLE—Drecch Loading 


Using Metallic Oartridces Nos. 38 & = Cnn or size of Bore, 36-100 and.44-100 
of an ino 
WEICHT, FROM 9 TO 14 POUNDS. 


30-inch Steel Barrel, - - $36.00 


34-inch Steel Barrel, 7 - 


| 32-imch Steel Barrel, = < 
$40.00 


$38.00 





REMINCTON’S FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade generally. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


200,000 farnished the U.S.Government. 250,000 farnished European Governments. 


Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket PIsToLs and RIFLE 
CANES, using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-Loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 





HOMEOPATHIC 


Pharmaceutists=-- Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Street, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Constantly on afull tof Medicines 
Pes mail pr for pangs fen tnd family use. Orders 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
FoR MAKING BISCUIT FOR DLABETIOC AND 


Prepergs Powers, Cor. iwi 


Ww iT it 
mye, bE to parties who have 
T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS. 
Office & Library Furniture, 


No. 103 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 


Fancy Desks, Tables, Book-Cases, &c., for 
the Holidays. 


BROADWAY 


QUALITY OF BOOTS AND 8H AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRI = 

















PO a No. 241 4th-av., between 19th and 
EASY fesmeatl tratecrcton Ae 


B00TS Sn “warkins, 


114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 


Dishes rentem received at the late Fair of the 
W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-C LASSGES, 
No. 82 











YORK. | 


‘Bickford Family Kuitting Machine. 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 

I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it 
from the Machine till it is finished.—BURKE L. 
FITZGERALD, Canaan, Me....The more I use it, 


the better I like it.—Mrs. CROSBY CURTIS, Medina, ° 


O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
Mrs. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 
Send for our Descriptive Circular, which also 
recommendations. 


contains many similar Price 
$25. address. 
Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 
35 - St., Boston, Mass 





New Haven Family Knitter, 


and best forfamily use. Patented 





in nine coun! Com invite any test “4 
Pe a ee 
Bo’ Oller i 


&e. ts sol 
Agents wanted. Address, N ven Family Knit- 
iesaschine Go..New liavenr Cons 


(eRe eee SE 
it th every other mA eee 


OLBY Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, N. 
STOVES. 
BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 
LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES, 

BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 














RICHADSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send fof circular. 
BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTLL YOU ENOW ALL ABOUT 


Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
rtable or set in brick. 


RDS Pe it New York rirplece Pe 
ona a ee, eer 





Ni 
RANGES. 
Beacon Light Base Burners, 
LIVE OA NFI- 
and GOOD WILL KING 


of 
sTO See _pesduet of men experience and 


UNSURPASSED EACH OF ITS KIND, 
Made only by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
299 and &l WATER ST., N. Y. 


yp SE FO cecrgeathenaeedly tegmeal 


Perpetual Base Burners. 


Tiluminator Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
ir Furnaces, 


THATCHER HEATING CO., 602 Broadway N 


8 O’CLOCK. 








| 
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Financial. 


NEW YORK, December 19th, 1870. 


Gold has been.rather stagnant throughout the 
week and the fluctuations were comparatively 
slight, the dispatches from Europe being of such a 
character as neither to advance nor depress the 
premium. 

Money commands higher rates, loans being made 
on Saturday at 7per cent. gold on railway shares, 
while 7 per cent. currency was paid on government 
collaterals. Offerings were liberal, however, and 
the market closed at easier figures. Currency con- 
tinues to be sent to the West and South in con- 
siderable amounts. Commercial paper is dull, and 
the best names are quoted at 7@8% percent. Mr. 
Sherman reported a bill from the Finanee Com- 
mittee, authorizing the issue of $500,000,000 more of 
five per cent. bonds. 

The Bank Statement for this week ending 
Baturday the 24th, was unexpectedly favorable, but 
the speculative manipulatiens of the money market 
tre such as to cause a belief that the figures do not 
indicate the true condition of the banks. The 
statement shows that loans have decreased $1,567,739, 
specie has increased $409,139; circulation has in- 
treased $28,625; deposits have decreased $3,275,637 
and legal tenders have decreased $702,392. 

At the Stock Exchange the Public Funds were 
quiet. The Southern State Bonds left off steady. 
The Railway Mortgages were lower on Union Pa- 
tifics, and the New-York and Western Railways 
were generally better in prices at the close of busi- 
ness. 

American Gold Coin. 
U. 8. Curre 


























BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, 
No.5 Nassau 8t., 
New Yor«, December 27, 1870. { 

The earnings of the CenrraL PacrFi0 
Rarzroap for 1870 will reach nearly 
$8,000,000, of which about $3,900,000 will be 
net after paying operating expenses. 
This is an increase over the previous year 
in Gross Earnings of $2,000,000, and in Net 
Earnings of $1,200,000. 

The earnings for the coming year, by 
& moderate estimate based upon reliable 
data, it is believed will exceed $10,000,000. 

The annual interest on the Company’s 
First Mortgage Bonds is but $1,717,200. 

The security of the principal, and the 
assurance of regular and prompt payment 
of interest, which are afforded in the valu- 
able property and immense revenue of 
the Road render these bonds as safe and 
reliable an investment as can be made. 
They are daily quoted on the regular call 
of the New York Stock Exchange, and of 
several of the most important Stock Ex- 
changes of Europe, and can be as readily 


sold at quoted market price as the bonds * 


of the U. S. Government, 

We deal in them as freely as in Govern- 
ment Bonds, and are prepared to supply 
them in Exchange for 5-20s., or for new 
investments at current market price, 
which to-day is 92%. This includes the cou- 
pon due January 1, for which parties pur- 
chasing during the present month will 
wealize three per cent in Gold. 

Fisk & Hatcu. 


= 


Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD 


First Mortgage 8 per Cent. Gold Bonds, 








' endorsed by the State of Alabama, on completed 


road, $13,000 per mile, of established and in 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


COVERNMENT AND 


free of Charge. 


these Loans, 


for many yeurs. 


CITY & COUNTY BONDS, 


PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a large vote of the People at Miestions -_ i that 
purpose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of undoubted character. 
Coupons payable in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, Safe, agd Profitable Detain 
For Sale at a Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Princ 
rT 





OTHER SECURITIES 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 


Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and others seeking Reliable Investments are Purchasing 


ALSO, 
Y. CITY RAILROAD STOCKS & BONDS, 
INSURANCE, BANK, AND GASLIGHT STOCKS, 


Including an Extensive Variety of Railroad Bonds and other Securities, 
all of a first-Class Character, paying Large Dividends 
and Interest, at Low Rates, for Investment by 


ALBERT H. 
BANKER, STOCKBROKER, AND AUCTIONEER, 


No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 
——_—~>_—_- 
N. B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House 


NICOLAY, 





Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street. 
Deeember 16, 1870. 
The zresteca of this ym ome have declared the 


semi-annual d on all de 
"| forties entitled thereto, at the rate of bg 
per annum, 


payable. on and after the third Monday 
n January. Also on extra dividend of one-half o 
one per cent, of the accumulated surplus, payable 
at the same time. 

Dividends not Withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as @ deposi 


E. J. BROWN, President.. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary, 


LOCKWOOD & COQO., 
BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 











DRY GOODS, &c. 


CENUINE FURS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


¢ | Will offer during the Season SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS in 


Ladies’ & Children’s FURS. 


Sable, Mink, Ermine, Seal, 
andi Astrachan CLOAKS. 


Carriage Robes, Fur Trim- 
mings, &c., &c., 
At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 








Josias TayLer & Co., 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ARE NOW OFFERING THEIR SPLENDID 
STOCK OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
Below Oost, to close the Retail Branch. 


SATIN DAMASK,! PLAIN SATIN, SILK 
AND WOOL, ALL-WOOL TERRY, 
SILE STIRPE TERRY, 


pestry, Embroidered Cloth, & Tapes- 
try Table and Piano Covers. 


LARGE STOCK 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACE CURTAINS, 
OF NEW AND HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
Real Eider Down Quilts, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, LINENS, 


OCRETONES, CHINTZES, FRINGES, CORDS, TAS- 
BELS, CORNICES, &c., &. 
ALSO, 


THE LINOLEUM, 


Patent Floor Cloth. 





earnings. Security indubitable; examined, recom- 
mended, and for sale ut % and accrued interest, by 


SOUTTER & CO., 53 William St., 
DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., {8 Wall St. 


THOMAS DENNY & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 





Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold Governments, and 
other securities, executed promptly at the various 
boards; Interest allowed on deposits; Advances 
made on current securities; Financial circulars 
turnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We will furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
scription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, and receive in payment all 
current securities at full market rates, and will 
guarantee to furnish them generally at such ‘rates less 
than subscription prices as to make it an object to deal 
with us. Any orders sent to us will prove the 
' guarantee. 

ALi other railroad bonds furnished at current mar- 
ket rates. 

‘ Recs list of Reger ——— 


Oe ASU 
‘ rc . Jan. 1st 








TIFFANY & Co. 


Union Square, 


offer their entire importation for the 
Holidays — selected expressly for their 
opening. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


BLACK THREAD & ee LACES. 
ROUND POINT, POINT APPLIQUE. 
VALENCIENNES AND EMBRO 





DRESS CAPS and 
Also, FANCY GOODS, suitable for Holi- 
day Presents, at 


Cc. RICHMOND & CQO.’S, 


No. 783 BROADWAY, 
Between Ninth and Tenth Streets, 








G»ttNe UP CLUBS. 
. GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is; send for Price List, anda club form will aecom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


$1 AND &% VESBY 8T., 





&®. Q. Bax 5643.) Maw Yorz. 


Having removed to their new Store, now’ 





CHEAP SILKS 
For Holiday Presents. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are now offering 


FANCY GTRIPED POULT DE SOIES at 
75e. and $1 per yard. Former price, $1 25 and $1 75. 


PLAIN AND CORDED CHANGEABLE 
SILKS, Paris Quality, Rich High Lustre, 
at $125 per Yard (value $2 25.) 


ALSO, 
A fine assortment of PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY 
FIGURED and BLACK SILKS (Lyons 
manufacture), 


At Equally Low Prices.: 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


Gentlemen's Fornishing Department 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, have now opena 
new and elegant line of LADIES’ and GENTS’ 


SCARFS and TIES. 


New Shapes and Oolors, suitable for 
P Holiday Gifts, de. 

A large and Choice Assortment of 
Gentlemen’s Robes de Chambre and Break- 
fast Jackets, 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 
SPECIALTY. 


ROBES DE OHAMBRH, BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, and CUFFS, made to order. 


ALSO, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
of Every Description. 
BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET. 








Laces and French Embroideries 
PANIC PRICES. 


. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open a 
large and valuable stock of these goods at ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE COST OF PRODUCTION, haw- 
ing been purchased of the manufacturers at RUIN- 

'S SACRIFICE IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
USSLAN ADVANCE. 


BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET. 


NOVELTIES. 


Opening a splendid assortmentc French,German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German manufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH 
and GERMAN DOLLs and DOLISs’ ARTICLES in the 





country at popular prices. 


, 3B. H. MACY, 
léth Street and 6th Av. 


Holiday Presents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 
An Immense Stock of 


Real India Camels’ Hair 
SHAWLS, 


From, $50 each upward. 
EXTRA ELEGANT AND OOSTLY 
BRUSSELS, 

Pointe Laces and Lace Goods, 


Paris made Velvet Silk and Poplin Suits and 
Dresses, en Train. 

Paris made Velvet and Cloth Polo- 
naises, very Rich Velvet and 
Plush Sacques, Cloaks, 

Etc., Etc. 
EMBROIDERIES in every variety. 
Ladies’ Hats, Bonnets, Feathers, Flowers, 

Elegant'Sashes and Sash Ribbons, &o. 


Paris and Vienna Fancy Goods. 
GENTUEMEN’S AND LADIES’ FURNISHING 
GOOD8, UNDERGARMENTS, HOSIERY, 
FANCY NECTIES in the latest Lon- 
don Styles; 
LAP RUGS, GENTLEMEN'S SMOKING JACK- 
Bs. DRESSING GOWNS, Bte., Bte., 


Ferming the Largest Assortment to 
be found in this city, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th and 10th Sts, 
UNRIVALLED 





HOLIDAY 


NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“Our Fritz,” . 
** Chancellor,” 


** Monarch,”’ 


SCAREHES, 


TYLISH & FASHIONABLE. 


WITH AN EMMENSE VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 
SILK SUSPENDERS. 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UNION ADAMS &CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 





HOLIDAY DEPARTMENT 


AT E. RIDLEY’'S & 808, 

All sorts of Dolls, from 5 eents each. 

DOLLS, silent, 5 cts., 10 cts. 

DOLLS, winking and crying, I8c., 25c., S%5e., Si 
and 5c. 

DOLLS, speaking, $1 each. 

CHINA SETS, Tool Cases, 25c. and 50c. each. 

CANDY BOXES, Carved Goods, Baskets, Han< 
Mirrors, Jewel Cases. 

PERFUMERY STANDS, Fancy Boxes, 2c. 50c. 
and Tic. each. 

SEWING MACHINES, %5e. each. 

CIGAR STANDS, Carved, 50c., 75c., and $1 each 
and up. 

BOXES for Jewelry, Handkerchiefs and Gloves. 

WRITING DESKS, 50c., 75c., and $1 each, and up 

WATCH and INK STANDS, 25c. and 50c. each. 

ALBUMS, Toilet Cases, and ten thousand othe: 
varieties, to which attention is invited. 
LEATHER SATCHELS, S0c., %éc., $100, $1 20, $1 90 
$1 60—Specialties. 

GILT and STEEL JEWELRY, Sleeve Buttons 
Perfumery, Soaps. 

EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS from S0c. each. 

Lot of CORSETS at 50c. and %e.—half-price. 

This Department extends through te second Seer,’ 
filled with bargains. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311 Grand, 6, @, and W Alien Bt. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 





AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
HAT ROOM. 


All our stock of Felts, Velvets, Plushes and Straws 
suitable for Ladies, Misses, Infants and Boys, re- 
duced one-third below last week’s prices. 


Our stock of 


Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods 
clearing at 50c. on the dollar. Largest stock in this 


city. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & 80, 
Nos. 809, 311, 3113 GRAND, 66,68, and70 ALLEN 8t. 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand Street, New York. 


EMBROIDERED HANDEEROCHIEFS, Mottos 
Names, Plain Linen Handkerchiefs, Hem- 
stitch Handkerchiefs, Lace Handkerchiefs. 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 


Immense assortment of 


REAL AND CHEAP LACES 
Clearing at about 50 cents on the dollar. - 
All for the Holidays 


EDWARD RIDLEY & 808, 
Nos. 301, 8ll, 8114 Grand St. 66, 6, and 10 Allen St. 
fifth block Hast from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 


VELVETS, SASH and BONNET RIBBONS, 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings, Silk Fringes. 
Cheapest goods of the season in every department. 


FEATHERS & FLOWERS. 
Twenty pieces more of SHADED SILK VEL- 
VETS, 22 inches wide, $1 50 per yard—less than half 
value. 
SASH RIBBONS, 56 and 6 cents per yard, 6 and 
7 inches wide. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 809, 311, 314 GRAND, 6, 6, and 70 ATALEIN 8t., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


MYERS, 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th 8t., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 











. KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from $L.00 upwards. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 


FANS: 


Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Qoods, 

Chignons, 
Chatelains and Braids. 
The Newest Styles at low ie at 785 Broadway 
cor. Bt. 





AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
GRAND STREDT, NEW YORK. 


KID GLOVES, 


THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVE IN THE 
WORLD. COLORS SUPERB—EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTED. 

PERINOTS, ONE AND TWO BUTTONS. A ful) 
assortment. 
Look at our 


Hosiery Department, etc. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S. & SON 


Nos, 309, 811, 81144 Grand, 66,68 and 70 Allen Street, 
fifth block east from the Bowery. 





CHEVOIT SHIRTINGS, 


TRADE MARK. 


shall introduce to the ‘Trade on the 2th of 
this month a new fabric for GENTLEMEN’S 
SHIRTS hitherto unknown in this country. 
These goods have already obtained a very decided 
popularity in Europe, being extensively worn by 
the most fashionable people. The article is a nov- 
elty in manufacture, and though made of clear cot- 
ton, is highly absorbent, and when laundered has 
the beautiful appearance of a linen fabric. 
We have a large variety of patterns, consisting of 
Stripes and Mixtures,and are prepared to sell the 
goods by the piece or by the package. 
We shall also have a full assortment of our 
“TRUE FIT SHIRTS” manufactured from 
the above-mentioned material. 


FISK, OLARK & FLAGG, 
Ne, 690 Broadway. 
New York. December 1st, 1870. 


VELVET. LECCINCS 
° 


r Children, 
No. 41 Fourth Aveste tat Dee eet hoah Ste. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues of yEOLDI & HO ur. “od 











SANTA CLAUS. 


HINRIOHS’ (late WEROKMEISTER’S: 
Seventieth Annual Display of 
HOLIDAY FANCY COODS. 
Glass, China, Toys, &c., Now Ready. 
Customers and the public generally are respect- 

fully solicited to call soon at 
29, 31, and 33 PARK. PLACE, 
Corner of Church Street, up stairs, 
Over Shoe Warehouse. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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LOWELL. 

The tarie which we give on’our Musical 
page this week is from Mr. J. R. Hol- 
brook’s lately issued “Quartet and Cho- 
rus Choir,” published by Messrs. A. 
Barnes & Co. Not intended for the more 
massive effects of Congregational singing, 
this book offers, in very elegant style of 
paper, printing, &c., an unusually excel- 
lent coliectian of the finerand more deli- 
cately wrought compositions likely to be 
favorites with careful Church singers. 
Many of them are adaptations from 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Hiindel and 
others of the great masters of musical 
thought and expression ; while those com- 
posed by Mr. Holbrook, a gentleman of 
rare skill as a singer, and of many years’ 
experience in thé conduct of quartet 
choirs, are rich and pleasing to an‘unus- 
ual extent, the melodies eminently singa- 
Die, the harmonies well-balanced and 
strong, the movements generally well 
adapted to the words for which they were 
written. We take pleasure in commend- 
ing the book to all who enjoy the careful 
and artistic practise of devotional music. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 

BuEerHovEeN.—Born 1770, died 1827. This 
wonderful musician and composer is thus 
described by Fr. Rochlitz in his letter 
“On Music and Musicians at Vienna,” 
dated July 9th, 1822. “The sight of him 
would have shocked me, had I not been 
previously prepared; though it was not 
so much his wild exte- 
rior, his thick and hair hanging 
dishevelled about his head, as his whole 
aspect that impressed me. Imagine a 
man about fifty years of age, rather small 
im stature, but thick set and powerfully 
built, en ine similar to 
Fichte, (th 1 ahs philosopher)—only 
stouter, m9 faller and rounder; 
eolor ruddy and healthy; eyes restless, 
fiashing,and, when fixed, absolutely pierc- 
ing. His movements are few, but quick 
and sudden; the countenance, especially 
the quick, intellectual eye, is a mixture 
of, or rather an oscillation between, ex- 
treme kindliness and shyness; his whole 
manner betokens that restlessness and 
anxious attention which we frequently 
observe in persons of quick feeling who 
are similarly affected (with deafness) , oc- 
casionally a cheerful expression escapes 
him ; then he relapses into gloomy silence. 
With all this, whoever sees him cannot 
help saying to himself: “ This is the man 
who has provided enjoyment for thou- 
sands—genuine intellectual enjoyment.” 
His *‘ Adelaide,” a masterpiece of song, 
was inspired by his affection for Giuletta 
Quiccardi, whom by her superiority of 
birth and rank, he was debarred from 
marrying. Some of his letters to her, now 
published in therecent collection, breathe 
the most earnest love and devotion. 


Weszr.—Born 1786, died 1826.—Weber 
eomposed the far famed Opera of “ Der 
Freischutz,” at Dresden, though it was 
first produced at Berlin in 1822. It was 
received with an enthusiasm which rap- 
idly spread over Germany, ‘and ‘at once 
raised its author’s name to the summit of 
popularity. Nothing but “Der Freis- 
chutz’* was performed in the German 
theatres, and the airs from it were heard 
even in thestreets of i app Se 
About the time when this 
thoven, who w:s then deaf, 
interest himself.in the music shen a a 
He visited the musical emporium and 
took this score home with him. “I could 
never have believed it of the poor, weak 
little fellow,” be was beard fo say, bang- 
ing on Score with his fist, “ Weber 
og wri ae Ser one after the other,” 

secohd’ act was sfill 
“E see (what Weber 


meee he has put 
in here! When 1 rend 
ve unt, J Paste. laughing ; 


and yet I feel it is the right thing. That 
is the must be heard—heard 
only—and il” and then a heavy sigh. 
Weber was uch longer employed in the 
composition of “Der Freischutz” than on 
any other of his opéras,-) It, is stated that 
there is not a single piece of music in it 
that he did not turn over twenty times in 


meat odeae ey" a yng geet tcl 


ee Sasctn RON ene pyr 
aoe ene ‘altering's note: ©! 


Int.—Pietro Nardint, fret ‘viotin- 
uot 68 sea Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, at 
Florence, was born at Leghorn in 1725. 
He was considered as the best pupil of the 
great Tartini, with whom he long resided 
at Padua. © He excelled especially in the 


that, on eats him per a adres 
pabiweaal the paler yey adit brandn of his bow wi me 
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of his sonatas is ably sustained, the ideas 


are ahent. the, motive well treated, and | 
| natural, though'of@ serious 


range Pi 


Paes evivr 


for the Violin and six solos for the Fi 
— died at partnlit 
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STRADELLA.—Born 1645, died 1679. Alles- 
sandro Stradella, of Naples, was an excel- 
lent composer, eminent sa. a performer on 
the violin, and possessed a fine voice and 
exquisite taste for singing. His composi- 
tions, which are all vocal, are perhaps 
superior 1o any that were produced in 
the seventeenth century, with the single 
exception of the works of Carrisimi. 
Among his works are the “Oratoria di 
St. Giovanni Battista’ and “La Forza 
dell’ Amor Paterno.”’ Opera Seria. Genoa, 
1678. He was assassinated about the year 
1679. 

Wacvner.—Richard Wagner was born 
at Leipsic, May 224, 1813. J. Schititer thus 
speaks of this composer, who is best 
known in this country by his everture to 
*“ Tanrihatiser,” and as one of the cham- 
pions of the “‘ Music of the Future.” “ His 
vanity and ambition led him to protest 
against the degenerate opera of the pre- 
sent day—against Meyérbeer’s show ope- 
ras, the French and Italian dramatic and 
vocal opera, and finally into open and 
declared opposition tothe opera in gene- 
ral. * * His theory is that the sister 
arts, principally those of music and poe- 
try, are no longer to act separately, but 
mutually combine and assist each other— 
opera, drama, and symphony are no 
longer to be esteemed on their own ac- 
count. * * Wagner’s reforms are re- 
duced to the idea of an intimate connec- 
tion between drama and opera; but the 
new form will never be able to assert 
itself if the opera is to lose all its special 
advantages and attractions, and me 
nothing more than a finale, and singing 
to be abandoned for continuous recita- 
tive. ‘A downright poet or musician is, | 
after all, better than one who is half and 
half of each.’ Amid unprecedented up- 
roar, Tannhatiser was hissed off the stage 
at the Imperial Opera House, (Paris, 1861;) 
yet the composer in the famous letter to 
‘a_.Leipsic .friend,’ pretended to have 
achieved a grand triumph among the 
‘real’ public, the ‘general opera-going 
public, as yet, not being sufficiently en- 
lightened’ to appreciate his music. We 
doubt if this will ever come to pass; for 
the ‘general opera-going public’ has no 
taste for medisval romance to which 
Wagner is so partial, and will have noth- 
ing to say (and very properly, too,) to an 
opera without singing: ‘Ce n’est point 
pour entendre du récitatif que l’on va 4 
Vopera.’ ” 

ScHUMANN. — Robert Schumann, the 
very original composer and critic, was 
born at Zwickau, in Saxony, in 1810. As 
a composer, his first models were Haydn 
and Mozart: afterwards Moscheles and 
Ries. As he grew older, he developed a 
most decided individuality, and the bold- 
ness and strangeness of his compositions 
have caused his genius to be as earnestly 
denied by some as it is enthusiastically 
admired by others. He has composed a 
vast number of piano-forte pieces, many 
of them in novel and fantastic forms, and 
many of exceeding beauty and simplicity ; 
also quartets and quintets for stringed 
instruments, several remarkable sym- 
phonies, large vocal works, cantatas, etc., 
and many exquisite songs. In 1840 Schu- 
maun married the celebrated pianiste, 
Clara Wieck. He was for some years 
chapel-master at Dusseldorf, and died in 
1856. 

Hayrpy.—Born 1782, died 1809. When in 
eee hls sixty-fifth year (1797), Joseph Haydn 
composed the ‘‘ Creation.” "This,Oratorio 
has a far more solemn and sacre@eharac- 
ter than his Masses, (in whieh serenity 
and enjoyment break forth so charm- 
ingly and innocentiy), andethe noble 
chorus; “The heavens are telling,” and 
others, may be accounted equal to the 
sublimest’ achievements of sacred choral 
music. ‘I was,’ writes Haydn, ‘‘ never 
so pious as when engaged on the ‘ Crea- 
tion:’ I fell on my kness and prayed 
God would ‘vouchsafe me strength to 
carry out the work.” To the orchestra, 
which forms a rich accompaniment to the 
recitatives and airs, is the de- 
scriptive portion, while toward the close, 
emotional transports find vent in the 
lovely duet, “Graceful Consort. ” It is 
in this extensive range--embracing the 
Baty, Nature, and Humanity—that the 

‘* Creation’ stands unrivaled,” | 


first as the grandest, the second the most | 
picturesque, and the third, which de- 
scribes the life of our first parents before 
the eee, ae Pee ere “a1 
We have received from Messrs. Sutton, 
Bowne & Co., a@ handsomely bound vol- 


ume of theirelegant monthly, “The Al-/ 


the | dine Press.” It is a treat to look over its 

creamy pages and to see the wonderful 

effects wrought by the wood-engraver | iljustrati 
andthe printer, when both are artists. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
fis a 
FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE. 


Specially devoted to the “SOIENOE OF MAN,” his improvement MENTALLY, 
PHYSICALLY, and SPIRITUALLY, by all the means indicated 
by Science and Revelation. Oontains : 
su, ant Biyragher-<f 


.—The Brain and its een Se Sketahes, 
fom chere.As a guide A >" 
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Raracisers Te Laws of Life an Suh oe 
d Drink How Se peall te 
clothed ond How Peo uercise, Sleep and Live. 

In the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL~tor January—is given: THE BEECHERS 
OF TO-DAY; with Portraits and ies of Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Catharine E., 
Eaward,and Thomas K. Beecher; also, Importance of Chemistry, by Prof. ©. A. Joy, of Columbia Col- 
lege; H. B. Clafitn, the Merchant—portrait and character; Dream-Land;. Uses of the Imagination in 
Science; Physical Education—Rélation of Diet to Mental Life—What Dyspepsia is, and the Chief 
Causes; Woman’s Sphere and Influgnce ; R. B. Woodward, an Early California Settler, of the What- 
Cheer House ; Decision; THE MORMONS: and What They Are—their Social Constitution, Religion, 
Employment, Accomplishments, and Prospects; The Bditor’s “ Message ;” The Study of Man; Temper- 
ance vs, Godliness; Leigh Hunt as an Essayist; What ShallI Do? The Condor; Food for Mirth; An- 
swers to Correspondents, ete. All this, and Spe more, in January No., which is a“ blaze of beauty.” 
Newsmen have it. 
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aa 
TERMS.—A new Volume, the Fifty-second, commences with this January num- 
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The Week’s Fun. 


a6 lsy gentle Gaels,” is suggested by 
Punch as a motto for Highland pipers. 

—Mrs. Partington says she gets up every 
morning at the sbrill crow of the chandelier. 

—Who killed the most poultry? Ans.—Ham- 
» et’s father, forhe ‘did murder most foul.” 

—In a bookseller’s catalogue appears the fol- 
@wing article: “Memoirs of Charles L., with a 
head capitally executed.” 

—The administration is denounced in Illinois 
er “ taking the ‘ax off.pianners, which we don’t 
ase, and keepin’ of it on whisky, which we do.” 

—One of the papers contains as an advertise- 
gxent: “ Lost, a large black silk umbrella, be- 
nging to a gentleman with a curiously carved 
‘ivory head.” ~~ * ie 

— Ah! my dear fellow,” said an old man to 
a friend, “Iam weak and broken down with 
age. used to walk entirely around the park 
every day; but now I can only walk half way 
round and back again.” 

—*It is a pleasing thing to reflect upon,” says 
Dickens, “and furnishes a complete answer to 
those who contend for the gradual degenera- 
tion of the human species, that every baby 
Dorn into the world is a finer one than the last.” 

—An Edinburgh magistrate, in a trial which 
-arese out of the escape of a squirrel from a 
Dox, inquired of the defendant “ why he didn’t 
«lip the beast’s wings?” “ A squirrel is a quad- 
eruped,” said the man. “That doesn’t matter,” 
said the Bailie; “if ye had olippit the beast’s 
wings, it couldna hae got awa’.” 

—A Troy paper recently printed two articles, 
ne of which was an obituary notice and the 
‘ther a funny anecdote. .The headings were 
accidentally interchanged, and when the paper 
appeared the editor was horrified te see the 
@bituary notice headed, “A Good Joke,” while 
-the funny anecdote was prefixed with the cap- 

ion, “A Sad * 
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Books!!! Every one is invited to examine these 
Journalsa—to give them a year's trial. The Pab- 
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The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 
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